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BREAKING THE CHARM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Tempting Fortune,” “ Scarlet Berries,” §c., §c. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Don't credit what they say. Don’t listen to that 
girl; she'll make you believe anything she pleases. 

Iam resolute. Old Play. 
In the morning Lord Cardiagton was true to his 
romise. He called in Chesterfield Street to escort 
illy to the station, as had been arranged the night 
fore. 

The lovers exchanged a significant glance. Milly 
took a tender farewell of her cousivs, thanked Mr. 
and Mrs. Wadden for their kindness to her, and went 
‘way in Lord Cardington’s brougham. 

Soon after they had departed Sir Elliott Bridges 
called, looking rather grave. 

“ What is the matter, Sir Elliott ?’? demanded Mrs. 
Wadden. “I declare you look as grave asif you had 
the care of all the world upon yourshoulders. Am I 
not right, girls ?” 

“T agree with you, mamma,” replied Florence. 

“You ought to know something about it,” replied 
the baronet. 

“ About what ?” asked Mrs. Wadden. “ You excite 
our curiosity and then tantalize by keeping us in 
suspense.” 

“Lord Cardington has gone away with Miss 
Haines.” 

“Is that all? We could have told you that,” an- 
swered Mrs, Wadden, with a laugh. “I suppose his 
lordship is a little smitten in that direction, though 
why he should be I cannot clearly make out. I thought 
men now-a-days did not like milk and water, but 
the fact of the matter is his lordship begged to be 
permitted to see her to the station, and 1 gave my 
consent.” 

“They have not gone to the station,” an8wered Sir 
Elliott Bridges. 

“Indeed. How do you know that?” 

“I was standing at the corner of St. James’s Square 


‘ 





4 HU 


(MILLY FINDS A SHELTER. ] 


when a brougham came by, and I waited for it to pass 
before I could cross over the road. Some one inside 
pulled the check string, and to my surprise Lord 
Cardington put his head out of the window.” 

“ Did he see you?” 

“No, He merely said to the driver, ‘Go to Doctors’ 
Commons, and stop in Paul’s Chain.’ This seemed 
to me to be a mysterious direction, then I caught a 
glimpse of Miss Haines and saw Cardington put his 
arm around her waist.” 

The ladies stared at one another on hearing this 
declaration. 

“ What on earth,” said Mrs. Wadden, “can he 
want to take her to Doctors’ Commons for?” 

“ T can surmise only one thing,” replied Sir Elliott 
Bridges. 

“ And that is——” 

“ His intention to marry her. You know there is 
a registrar's office there. The ceremony is very simple, 
private, and expeditious. I have suspected this for 
some time past, and last night I warned the young 
lady in ambiguous language, but she did not pay 
much heed to my caution it seems.” 

“ Why did you warn her?” asked Mrs. Wadden. 

“T would rather not say. Pray do not press me 
on that point,” replied Sir Elliott. “I know more 
about Cardington’s private affairs than most people, 
but I do not feel myself at liberty to speak openly.” 

“If it is so—that they have really gone to be 
married—I should consider it a good thing for the 
girl, and I am glad of it. Peers are not plentiful, 
and it is something in this country to be the wife of 
a man of title. Yet I do not see the necessity for 
secrecy, nor do I approve of it. I should have felt 
more flattered if the marriage had taken place openly, 
and I had been consulted.” 

Sir Elliott bit his lips. 

“TI cannot agree with you, Mrs. Wadden,” he re- 
plied. “There is danger ahead, and I wish I could 
have interfered, but unfortunately I cannot afford to 
offend Cardington. There is another mystery for you. 
However, time will show, and, whatever happens, I 





hope I shall not be blamed by avy one.” 





Mrs. Wadden and her daughter ascured him that 
there was no danger of that, and pressed him to be 
more communicative, but he remained obstinately 
silent. . ; . 

In the meantime the brougham stopped where Sir 
Elliott Bridges had heard his lordship ‘instract the 
coach man to drive, aud the couple got dut. 

Lord Cardington led Milly alorig a’harrow street, 
then up a court which was filled with lawyers" 
o flices. 3 

They entered a house having several names painted 
on the lintel, and, going up three flights of stairs, 
they knocked at an aged door, beiug instantly ad- 
mitted. . 

Milly found herself in a large room, furnished after 
the manner of a lawyer’s office. ‘ Before hér stood an 
elderly man with gray hair,-who bowed coldly. 

“This is the registrar,”’ said his lordship, in a 
whisper, to Milly. 

The elderly gentlemanyasked them a few qnestions, 
then proceeded to read ‘he matriage service; the 
whole ceremony appearing to Milly to be legul and 
properly conducted. / } 

When it was over his lordship conducted her back 
to the brougham, on the box of which were still 
Milly’s two small trunks, and they drove tou large and 
fashionable hotel at the West End. 

Lord Cardington wrote something in the visitors’ 
book, and Milly, looking over bis shoulder, read : 

“Mr. and Mrs. Jackson.” 

“Why do you not write our real name, dearest ?” 
she asked. 

“ Because I do not want all the servants to know 
it. Besides, there might be sume of my friends stay- 
ing here, and if they saw my name they would come 
and pester us with their cougratulations, which would 
be inconvenient at atime like this,” answered his 
lordship. ‘ 

Milly thought this reason perfectly satisfactory. 
Indeed she did not harbour the slightest suspicion 
against the man whom sle regarded .as her husband, 
and they went to the private room they had engaged, 





Here au elegant breakfast was served, and Milly 
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regretted ag she looked at the vases full of hotshouse 
flowers, and the champagne, and other luxuries, that 
none of her relations were present to do honour to 
her on such an auspicious occasion. 

Lerd Oardington was very kind, and talked elo- 
quently about the joys of foreign travel, for they had 
arranged to go abroad for a month or more to enjoy 
their honeymoon. 

He petted-her and called her by endearing names, 
so that she felt secure in his love and was perfectly 
happy. 

But when he proposed that they should go abroad 
that afternoon, and leave Dover by the night mail 
packet, she objected, pleading that the fatigue wou!d 
be too much for her. 

“Rather, darling,” said she, “would I start to- 
morrow. Let us go to the opera to-night for an hour. 
Iam a newly married wife, and you must let me 
have my own way.” 

His lordship combated this resolution on her part, 
but.she would not give way, and at length he ean 
sented with an ill grace. 

They spent the afternoon in each other's society, 
dined early, and went to the opera, where they pro- 
cured a priate ‘box. { 

Bein Christmas, there was mo Italian opera, | 
but + Bg were gplaying at Covent 
Garden, tto isiteausic of 
Balfe’s “ Bohominn Girl.” — 

The hogae wac-ctowdedsamitmany were theglances | 
directed towmrds the beautiful girl in evening dress, 
who looked pe 'nadiatt:end@p lovely. 

“T love yam caring ene. Wh, Low Idove-you |” 
w d ington. 


* you aibweys love ane, dearest?” dheasked, 

——— dwstrous ¢ yes upwards tots. , 
‘Dhey befh started. : 
‘Whe voicewas not Cariingten’s, andifhe sound fell 

apon Milly's deart like dee, amd chills ther to the 


to whence thesounGdm groceede(, , 
@itmished ‘to see that a woumen—tall, 


lesshy entcred the. box. 
3 ‘hie Ginibs tremble’ violently, and 
big stood mpon his brew. : 
f peer youdutende your- | 
se asked ie. 
tknows. 


Lord Cardington ‘had.sunk iittto a Clair, andepemed 


“ Ask ‘Witm:; tim if the has the. 
courage to you” answered dhe mysterious | 
stranger. | 


His lordship did not utter 

“The ceward is afraid of me. He Cannot speak ; 
he knows that I am his fate,’ continued the female. 

“This is most scandalous and unseemly!” ex- 
claimed Miliy, “I cannot permit you to stay here. 
If you persist in insulting my husband and me also 
by your presence I shall call for assistance and have 
youremoved. You have no right to intrude your- 
self into a private box.” 

The woman langhed :scornfully. 

“ Your husband ?”’ she said. 

“I repeat it. We were married this morning.” 

“ Where?” 

“Before the registrar in Doctors’ Commons.” 

“As I thought,” replied the woman. * The man 
who read the marriage service over you was no more 
aclergyman ora registrar than is either of the box- 
keepers in this theatre. The old man isa paid tool 
of my Lord Oardington’s, as you must have found out 
sooner or later. The ceremony was a farce, girl. 
You are on the brink of the precipice, and I am here 
toisave you—out of no love to you, but to fulfil my 
vow of hatred to him.” 

She pointed as she spoke wiih a tragic airto the 
nobleman, who cowered beneath her withering 
glance. 

“TI too,” she continued, “have gone through the 
same farce, and am as much Lady Cardington as you 
are.” 

At those dreadful words a sudden faintness over- 
came Milly, and she would have fallen had she not 
summoned fortitude to her aid. 

Recovering herself by an effort, she said to his 
lordship : 

“Why do you sit there like a stock or a stone? 
Can you not hear what this woman says?” 

He made her no reply. 

“Is it true,” she went on, ‘ that you have betrayed 
her as you would have betrayed me? Ob, my lord!” 
she continued, bitterly, ‘‘ you have mistaken my clia- 

racter if you think that my love for yon can endure 
@ trial like this. Ican hate and resent as well as 
love.” 

Looking up at her at last with burning eyes and 
quivering lips, he said: 

“Can you believe the ravings of a madwoman ? 
I know her not, nor have I ever seen her before.” 

“ Heaven forgive you for the falsehood,” said the 


woman. “But she shall have proof. ‘See—there'is 
the base certificate given me by the mock registrar 
in Doctors’ Commons, There-is the ring he placed 
upon my finger. He tookme from home and friends, 
I was a lady; my friends are rich, What I am now 
is no matter; [am what he made me. Chancing to 
be at the opera to-night, I saw you together, and I 
have come to unmask a villain. We went abroad 
after what he called our marriage, and he basely de- 
serted me in Brussels, leaving me without money or 
friends to come back to England as best I could. 
Let him deny it if he can.” 

“Tt is false—false as the tongue that utters it!” 
cried Lord Cardington, in an ungovernable passion. 
“Do not credit her, Milly. I have called you my 
angel; for Heaven’s sake listen to me! She is some 
insane impostor who wishes to extort money. Be- 
gone, woman, or ée 

“Do what you like, my lord,” interrupted the 
woman, calmly; “I care not for a police case and an 
— so long as you share my shame.” 

e 
‘his 





glared at her fiercely, and with tigerish eyes; 

were stained with blood, for he had bitten 
themd@ushic.rage ; his fists were clenched until the 
mails men Gite,the soft flesh, Such a picture of 
sewagelsatred and despair is seldom seen in a human 


“tT ibdlicve said Milly to thewtranger ; “ you 
‘have my tha Grom what an abysseof degradation 
nfl misery thawe you waved me! I was warned 
of this, but.inmmy blindwess I would not pay heed to 
what was saidiitoime forwry good. dlorda——” 

He trie& %o wéize her. band, but she evaded his 
grasp, recoilimg with a stalider like that one feels at 
an wontact with m venomous serpent. 

“My ,"ghe went oa, in «stony woice, “owe | 


| part, andfierever. I willstry to forget the wrong 


you have @@uewme, ‘but I do not promise you I shall 
succeed.” 

“ Tlear me!" the exclaimetl, 

“No. Ltavedone with you.” 

“ Think of what we were, and whatwwe might have 
‘been to one another,”’ he pleaded. 
She rose and drew her opera clodk arounfl ther, for 
litewas cold, and she was like marble—her bieoliseamed 
‘to ‘have stagnated @n her veins, 
No Jonger thesimple, confiding country 
«stond erect and stately like » gacen. 
‘half-hour she was a girl, now showmsea women, 
Opening the doandithe Lox, she passed out, and | 
went prema wh ‘had left ‘her ‘bonnet, | 
‘This «he ‘on, giving the atieniant a gratuity, 
owntl Wah dee ieee. 


She-paused underneath the portico, and the porters 
importuned her to have a cab, or to be allowed to 
fetch her carriage. 

To avoid them she strolled,on, and entered the 
Piazza around Covent Garden. This was almost de- 
serted, and she leant against a pillar to recover her 
thoughts. 

What an ending was ft toa day which had dawned 
so brightly for her. All her hopes were blighted, 
withered, and crushed; her heart was as ‘heavy as 
lead, and her brain was 80 affected that she could 
not properly exercise her reasoning powers. 

There was a choking sensation in her throat, ‘and 
she felt dizzy. 

What could she do? Whither conld she go ? 

At one moment she thought of returning ‘home, 
at another of seeking the shelter of Mrs. Wadden’s 
house. 

But what would her friends think of her? ‘Would 
they not imagine that slie wasin some sense guilty, 
and despise her? 

It required time for cool reflection to enable ‘her to 
know what was best_to do; aud here was she without 
money, homeless, friendless, at éleven o'clock at 
night in the heart of London. 

Well might she shrink and ‘tremble. Tt was a 
terrible situation fora girllike herself, whose heart 
was well nigh broken, and who was ‘stunned by the 
weight of a crashing calamity. Thonshe thought of 
the river. In its friendly bed she might find repose, 

She moved away, half frantic with despair, and 
might have committed the rashest of all ‘actions— 
self-destruction—had not anincident happened which 
recalled her to hersélf. 


CHAPTER V. 
Lives there a man so firm who, while his heart 
Feels all the bitter horrors of tris crime, 
m reason down its agonizing throbs, 
And, after proper purpose of umendment, 
Can firmly force his jarring thoughts to peace ? 
Burns. 
Mixy had not gone far before she meta gentle- 
man in evening dress, with his coat tightly buttoned, 
but just open sufficiently to show the white tie, 
which indicated that he had been dining somewhere, 
probably at one of the hotels in the neighbourhood. 
A lamp-post was near, and its ghastly light 


‘the Jast | nitely 


and stern and unloving in’ the blatikness of itg 
despair. : 

** Miss Haines!” exclaimed the gentleman. 

“Tet me pass, please,” she replied, looking at him 
in a bewildered manner. 

“Do you not know me? Iam Sir Blliott Bridges. 
What has happened? -Pray tellme. Make me your 
confidant? I do not inquire impertinently, but from 
the sincere friendship which I entertain for you. If 
I can’be of service to you in any way do not.hesi- 
tate to command me.” 

Milly recognized the gentleman she had met so 
often at Mrs, Wadden’s house, but she turned coldly 
from him. 

“ You are hisriend,” she said. 

“ Do you mefm Lora Cardington’s? I certainly am 
an acquaintangef this, but that is no reason why 
you should visit ‘his sins upon me.” 

“Oh! I am go misetable and so friendless,” sobbed 
the unfortunate»gi#l, sinking down upon a step, and 
covering her fasevith Jber hands. 

She had given way at Jest, and it was lucky that 
she had @donege, for tears wereia relief to her over- 
cha and she fdlt comfort in weeping. 

der happy amd imnocent home in the country, her 
kind parents, ema inerisimple life, all rose up before 
Pony 3 

‘Why had wtdlen into her Paradise ? 

“My deur dhiild;” sai’ Gir Dilictt, in a kind voice, 
“ will yommotaell ane ehatthis happened? I may 


be abletegive ‘that ativice of which you seen 
to stanéGim . Youweunet stay here like this 
You age Gm \dress; andthe night is cold.” 

“ T@omot iit,” sheamswered. 


the «ir was keen. 


“ 
“ iano I wm n@t edim enough yet to talk 
about itll "die :replied. 


dink Keen guess” said Sir Bllictt, with a 
pitying:suiile, “ Lord Osedimgton has made love to 
you, Gout +his fitte has metqyou. I mean the woman 
who trusteiemiwas bemayell by him. You ‘have 
seen ther, hayes you not?” 

‘Milly swodiied ber head. 

“ As Tthouglit;” he ‘wet on. “She has, I pro- 


| sume, told yon tfiett @f wihich yon would have infi- 


‘mennin ‘in ignorance; but, kmowing 
to leave himewith- 
outa worl @r af affectionate regret. 
—— gonshoulfithaveso misplaced your affection. 
if gouthal ovly Yiscdiminated between the wolf 

and ome whe——” 


“ Sir Biiett?!"dheexcidi med, thinking that she dis- 
covered a hidden in his words. 

“Why should I wétapeak the trath?” he con- 
tinued. “I have long loved you, and will now 
accord you the protection of which you stand in need.” 

There was something horrible to Milly now in the 
word love, and she could not bear ‘to hear it men- 
tioned, 

She had loved once, but she felt that she could 
never—never love again, 

If Lord Cardington was to be dreaded and avoided 
so was Sir Elliott, 

Springing to her feet, she fled like a startled fawn, 
not knowing whither she was going. .dde tried to 
stop ‘her, but she eluded his grasp, and was soon 
lost ‘to sight in the dark arcades of the-market. 

Stifling an imprecatiou, Sir Elliott.gazed after ler, 
and peered into the darkness with no other result than 
that of increasing his chagrin. 

She ran till she was-out of breath, then sank, half 
fainting, against the shutters of a shop. 

A policeman who was passing stopped to look at 
her. 

“ Anything wrong, miss?” he asked. 

“Tam ill,” replied Milly; “and—and—I cannot 
enter into particulars with you, but I should ,feel 
deeply grateful if you would tell me where I can get 
a lodging for the night.” 

“Have you no home, miss?” he asked, 

“No ; at least, no home that I choose to govto. I 
want some respectable shelter. I will ceward .you 
for your kinduess.” 

The policeman looked at her again, marked the 
richness of her dress, her diamond bracelets, her 
rings, and the gold chain round hermeck, He also 
noticed her air of weariness and distress. 

“My wife lives in the next etrect, miss,” he said. 
“ We've only a common lodging, not fit for such as 
you; but if you really want a shelter, as yousay you 
do, my missis will ‘make you up a bed, Come with 
me quickly, for I have not much timeto-epare. | 
must meet my inspector at this point in a quarter of 
an hour, or I shall be reported.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” replied Milly “I feel 
that Iam safe with you; auythiug will do for me.” 

She followed the constable into a small side streét, 
until he stopped at @ house and vang the second 








streamed upon her poor, pale face, looking so hard 


bell, which brought dow. a woman. 
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“Ts it you, James?” she asked, looking suspi- 
ciously at his companion. 

* Yes, and I’ve brought you a lodger,” he replied. 

“ A lodger!” she repeated. 

“The lady will tell you all about it, Ican’t stop. 
She wants a bed, and you can easily make her one 
up, or let her have ours, See to it, will you, Mary? 
I amon night: duty you know, und shall not be back 
till half-past six.” pi 

So saying, the constable walked away, leaving his 
wife and Milly together. 

The policeman’s name ‘was Dmerson, and Mrs. 
Hmerson scarcely knew how to act. She regarded 
Milly as @ questionable character, and-at first, as 
she afterwards remarked to her Jandlady,:she did 
not care about having such trumpery in the house. 

Seeing her indecision, Milly said, ia an imploring 
Voice: 

“Do, for goodness’ sake, take-metin. I am‘so -ill 
and my mind-is upset. I must have rest, or I shall 
go mad,” 

““Whathas happened to you?” asked Mrs. Emerson. 

“I was married falsely to a man whom I 
have discovered is a villain,and I have-run away 
from him. That is all I can tell you now.” 

“ Why not.go to your friends?” 

“TI cannot to-night. Give me ‘time ‘to think. 
To-morrow I shall be more collected. Do you want 
money? Take this bracelet. Thediamonds ‘are ‘valu- 
able,’’ replied Milly, 

“No, no,” answered Mrs. Emerson, more kindly. 
“T don’t want that, ‘Come in, ‘poor’thing, and I'll 
do my best for you. I would not have kept you 
waiting, but really there are such queer eharacters 
about the streets, and my husband isso stupidly good 
natured that—but there, ‘I'll say‘no-more. T’ve told 
you that you shall :sleep/here,and so you shall. Why, 
my gracious |” she added, “you must’ be nigh perished 
with the cold—you in evening dress and nothing but 
that thin shaw] round your shoulders?” 

Milly followed her into the house, and was shown 
into a comfortable reom, where she sat down while 
Mrs. Emerson made hera bed in‘the corner, on the 
floor, with such materials as she conld.obtaim. She 
refused all offers.of refreshment, contenting ‘herself 
with a glass of water. 

“IT don't often have ladies come to see me,” said 
Mrs. Emerson, with a smile, “but I havedone 
best for you, miss. I know what ought to'be, for I 
was once housemaid in a gentleman's family, and 
that’s bow me and James first met, though I never 
thought I should marry hin, ‘the first night as he 
came in with his bull’s-eyeto say that the kitchen 
door was left wide open, and I gave‘him some cold 
‘mutton and a jug of beer, he lodked so famished like. 
You'll find the bed soft, miss, and I hope you'll sleep 
sound, and don't let James disturb -you when ‘he 
comes home in the morning. ‘You'll know it’s ‘him 
‘dy his ‘heavy boots on the stairs. I’m sure I’m sor 
for you, miss, and ‘hope it will come-all right soon,” 

“ T am too ill ‘to thank you,” replied Milly, “but 
i shall not forget you, good, kind creature.” 

She held out:her hand and shook 'that of her ‘hos- 
tess, who, seeing ‘that she was apparently comfort-' 
able, and wanted nothing, left’ her to herself, and ‘she 
was soon asleep. Her mind ‘was overwrought and she 
was incapable of ‘thought. What she ‘required most 
of all was sleep, and she was fertunate in ‘being able 
‘to fall into a sound slumber. 

When she woke in the morning it was with a 
lighter heart and clearer ‘head, ‘The ‘harm done 
was not so great after all. She had escaped a great 
peril. ; 

Mrs. Emerson had tidied up the room, which was 
soon done as she had no family. Breakfast was 
Jaid, and as soon as Milly got up the ‘bed was put 
away and she sat down to a ‘éup of tea and-an egg, 
which had been carefully provided for her. 

“T hope you find yourself better, miss;” said Mrs. 
Emerson. “ You slept sound.” 

“ Thank you, I am much refreshed. Ido not' know 
what I should have done had it not been for -your 
kindness,” replied Milly. “And now Tam going to' 
‘trouble you again. I want you to sellone of my brace- ' 
lets for me, procure me some money, and’ bay me 
something I ean go out in; you ‘know, I daresay, 
some ready-made shop. I shell call wpon some 
friends this morning, but I cannot -venturein ‘this ! 
evening dress.” 

Mrs. Emerson promised compliance with ‘this -re- 
quest, and executed Milly’s ordermmuelto her satis- 
faction, purchasing a linsey dress ‘end « woollen 
shawl—secondhand, ‘it is true,but not muchthe worse ' 
‘for wear. 

Leaving the remainder of the money with ‘hernew 
friend, Milly went out, taking the-direction of Hyde 
Park, which, having reached, she sat down -and re- 
flected. sf 

Her mind was still much perturbed, and she could 
not liave remained in the house with Mrs. Emerson 





0D any account. 


In the first place the good woman was garrulous, 
and would talk, in the second she was inquisitive 
aud would ask questions. Milly's’ perplexity was 
how to act. 

She was almost afraid to go‘backto Mrs. Wadden’s 
lest so determined a villain as Lord Cardington, and 
one so experienced in the ways of deception, should 
follow and trytoabduct her. “She ‘had heard of such 
things, and believed him capable of any rascality. 

_ Nor had she any-inclination to return to Chertsey 
just yet ; hev.mother-and father-would overwhelm her 
with questions which she could not answer, for were 
she to confess all that had occurred she knew that she 
would be eternally disgraced in their eyes, first for 
her disobedience and secreey, and secondly for living 
with, if only for a few hours, Lord Cardington as 
his wife. ' 

So strict, so severe, so religions were Mr.and Mrs, 
Haines that Milly was afraid of them. 1 

Sir Elliott Bridges vould tell the Waddens where’ 
he had seen her and what he*had extracted from her, 
together with the con¢lusion he had arrived at, anil’ 
Mrs. Wadden would.at once comnsunicate the news to’ 
her parents, 

So Milly was reduced to a:terrible:state of conjec- 
ture and uncertainty, and sat for hours, harassed, 


She told her servants to drive carefully and avoid 
any stones which might jolt the sufferer, and to callon 
the way at her doctor’s house, which was near the 
Marble Arch, so that he might at once attend ‘to his 
patient. 

These instructions given she drove away,'the crowd 
‘waving their caps and clapping ‘their hands in token 
of their appreciation of her conduct, but forbearing 
to cheer, as any noise would have been unseenily. 

In less than half an hour Milly was lying ‘on a 
large bed ina spacious ‘and ‘handsomely furnished 
chamber. Kind hands and sympathizing faces ‘were 
around her, 

The blood and dirt had been washed from her head 
and the doctor had examined and ‘bandaged her 
wounds, 

Hesaid that she-had sustained a fracture of the 
skull, that her left arm and one rib ~were broken, 
and thatshe would be ill for some weeks, though 
he did not anticipate any. fatal result. 

The head was dressed, the bones set, a sedative 


administered,and; having done all'he could, the-medi- 


cal-man went his-way. 

For long, weary weeks Milly remained ‘ill. 

There was not‘a ‘serap-of paper about her ‘to tell 
who she was or whence she had come, ‘bat ‘her 





and worried, without.arriving at any clusion, 

She got up in the samesad perplexity,and in a 
purposeless: manner went-on till:shecame to the Drive, 
along which several :well.appointed equipages were: 
dashing. 

Not noticing the.carriages, she,essayed:to cross the' 
road, and was aroused from ther reverie by hoarse 
cries. . 

Looking up,,she found she. was in front of a car-' 
riage with two horses, In vain the eoachman tried to’ 
stop them and shouted to hertorun, She-was trans- 
fixed with terrorand did not move. ; 

The next moment the horses were upon her, she 
felt a stunning blow, andin a-moment all was blank‘ 
oblivion, 

Milly was lying inthe centre of the road and the! 
high-bred horses ‘were plunging madly above her. 





CHAPTER Vi. 

Did I not tell you that my lori would find a way 
to come to you’ Beaua’ Stratagem. 
Soon the horses were forced back,'and strong, will- 

ing arms, such as-are always to be found in an 
English crowd, bore.the girl.to' the roadside and laid 
her upon the,grass, 

She was apparently much hart, and breathed with 4 
difficulty. Her eyes. were closed, and jher long, pretty 
hair was covered with dustanad, mud,-her dress also 
was bespattered, and torn,injseveral places. It was im- 
posgible to say how severely injured she was without 
the examination-ef -a-medieal-man . 

An elderly lady who.ogenpied the interior of the 
carriage called her footman, who.had just given the 
policeman on duty his mistrese’s pame aud address. 

“Mrs, Mallison, Bryanston Square ;” that was what ’ 
was on her card, 4 

“ What is the matter?” she asked. “Has anything 
g ne wrong With the carriage or the horses? If.so let 
me get out and,J will proceed home in a cab,”’ 

“No, ma’am!’’ replied the domestic, who did not 
consider the circumstance of much importance, “ only 
some one run over.” 

“Only!” repeated the old lady, indignantly, “is 
not that'‘sad enough? Who is it ?”’ : 

“She looks like @ young lady, ma’am!” 

“Indeed! A young lady ran over and by my 
horses. How carelessly the coachman must have been 
driving! Is she much injured?” 

* Oan’t say, ma’am {” the footman.answered ; “ they 
have sent for something to take her to the hospital 
upon!” 

ms Dear me, and.all this.time.she is, perhaps, suffer- | 
ing terribly !” said Mrs. Mallison, who was evidentk 
a good-hearted creature. “'It may be a case ‘of life 
and death, in ‘Which delay ‘will prove fatal. Cabs 
are not allowed to enter ‘the park, so ‘they will ‘lave 
to carry ‘her on something, and I ‘at “the ‘indirect 
cause of it all; téll them to ‘bring “her here and ‘put 
her in the cartiage ; she shall gochome with me and’ 
be ‘attended to;’in my house, ‘by my doctor” 

The footman stated at ‘his mistress, open mouthed, 
as if he did not understand such an application of’ 
practioal cherity in ‘high places. 

But when'the command ‘was repeated, ‘in a more 
imperative tone, he went to the crowd which “had 
collected round Milly, and, pustiing his way through, 
intimated his mistress’s intention to’ those ‘who were 
nearest the unfortunate girl. 

Rough men took her up, handli 
gentleness‘as if she had been a ch 

The cushions of the ‘cartixge were placéd on the 
mats and she was laid upon‘them, Mrs. Mallison sitting 
quite up in one corner, in the roomy old family coach 


her with as much 





and regardiug the pretty white face with wonder- 
ment not unmixed ‘withawe. ~~. 


‘golden necklaee, her rings, and the remaining diamond 


‘brdcelet, Lord Cardington’s gift, showed that she-was 
notin poverty and want. 

Fora time she was délirious. ‘The nurses who 
watched her told’ Mrs. Mallison that she talked 
strangely, and the old ‘lady-sent. them away for a few 
hours, while she watéhed‘the unconscious ‘tdlker and 
followed her through her incoherentravings. 

There is something very dreadful in sitting wearily 
through the long:watches of ‘the night ‘by ithe ‘bed- 
side of a sick persun, listening to the delirious 
ravings.of a mind ‘which is wrecked for a time. 

‘Dhe ‘hour of midnight had struck,and Milly moved 
Testlessly. 

‘* Away!” she eried, in feverish accents, “I tell-you 
Tam ‘his wife. I aloneam Lady Cardington.” 

At the pronunciation-of this name Mrs. Mallison’s 


| face grew graveand clouded ; she bent over thesleep- 


ing girl as if anxious ‘not ‘to allow one syllable to 
escape her ears, but it was some time before shé spoke 


again, 


“ Forgive you, Claude!” said she, bitterly,‘ never, 
mever, Had I not ‘been saved in time you-would have 
done methe greatest wrong a man can do-a woman. 
Never hope for forgiveness from me.” 

Then her mood would change. 

“Oh! yes,” she exclaimed, “ I forgive him, ‘because 
Iam his wife. He may have deceived you, but ‘he 
has'married me. It was done ‘legally ‘before ‘the re- 
gistrar. ‘Who are you, woman, that shoujd come 
between me and. my husband? As Lady Cardington 
T order you away—away, away, I-say'!” 

Then all was still again. 6 paroxysm ‘was Over, 


\ and the girl breathed more freely and slept. 


“Strange!” murmured Mrs. Mallison, “ passing 
strange! ‘T'was his name. She uttered his name. 
Clande Vig ors Plantagenet Castleman, Lord Carding- 
ton. I know it and have cause to. Is this poor girl 
one of his victims? If so shemay become an instru- 
ment in‘ my hends to wotk out that vengeance 
which——But I will not anticipate. Let me wait 
‘until she is well; I shall know all then, and,’know- 
ing, shall be able to tell ‘howto act.” 

Obristmas came‘and went, and it was not till the 
middle of ‘February that Milly was able to be moved 
from-her bed to the drawing-room. 

In reply to her questions she had been told how she 
‘had ‘been ‘run over inthe park, and subsequently, by 
the kindness of the ‘lady’to whom the carriage be- 
longed, taken tothe large house in Bryanston Square, 
and there attended to ‘by oue of the most skilful sur- 
geons af the day. 

Milly’felt grateful,'but ‘her heart overflowed with 
grief when she thonght of her desolate position, 
which had become aggravated by ‘her illness. 

What could ‘her parents think of her? what her 
ftiénds ? How muchanxiety and thought and misery 
she must have caused‘them during the time of her 
illness. 

Mrs. Mallison saw her sorrow and did her best to 
win ‘her confidence, but it was some time before Milly 
was induced to make’ her protectress her frient!, and 
she only consented at last when Mrs. Mallison hinted 
that while delirious she ‘hatl said enough in a dis- 
jointed and unconnectell way to give the key to her 
position. 

“You are the victim of Lord Cardington,” said 
Mrs. Mallison ; “ that you lave admitted, and it is 
because I have the most serious reason to hate and 
utterly abominate that disgrace to the peerage that I 
am induced to take a farther interest in you, and ask 
you to confide in me. Do so, my child, and you will 
find me always your friend.” 

Milly was lying on a sofa; oranges and grapes were 
on a table by her side. “fhe colour was slowly re- 
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turning to her cheeks, but her poor, shattered arm, 
not yet strony, lay in a sling, and she was wan and 
wasted by her long illness. 

Seeing that Mrs. Ma'lisyn knew so much, remem- 
bering her kindness to her since her accident, and 
confessing to herself how more than ever now she 
wanted a friend, Milly resolved without farther delay 
to gratify her wishes, in which there was nothing 
really impertinent or objectionable. So she freely 
related all that had occurred to her since she quitted 
her primitive home in Chertsey to visit her fashion- 
able cousins in May Fair. 

Mrs. Mallison listened with the utmost possible at- 
tention to ber recital until she had finished, evincing 
some emotion while she was dwelliug upon the scene 
at the opera, and sighing frequently. 

“The lady who entered your box was dark and 
tall, you say ?” she exclaimed, 

“ Yos,and very handsome. Never shall I forget 
her face. But why do you sigh, ma'am?” asked 


Milly. 

« Because from your description of her and my 
knowledge of her career I cannot doubt that she is 
my daughter.” 

“ Your daughter? Good Heavens! Mrs. Mallison,” 
erieg Milly. 

“ Listen, my dear,” said the old lady, quietly and 
sadly, “and you shall hear as distressing a history as 
ever was related. My only child Ariadne was the 
daughter in whom my husband and myself delighted. 
With his dying breath he begged me to watch her 
carefully and do my best to ensure her happiness in 
life. Educated in France and England at a vast ex- 
pense, I was about to introduce her to fashionable 
society, when, like a serpent on the hearth, Lord 
Cardington made our acquaintance, Ariadne loved 
him, and, without my knowledge, eloped with him. 
You know the rest. Details of his lordship’s villany 
have reached me by degrees, and you have completed 
my information. 1 know now that my daughter was 
the victim of a mock marti Her sensitive spirit 
would not allow her to return to me, though Heaven 
knows I would have received her with open arms. I 
have moved heaven and earth to find her, but with- 
out success ; yet I do not despair, for you shall help 
me, my dear.” 

“I, Mrs. Mallison ?” said Milly, in astonishment. 

“ Yes, we will unite our efforts... You have cause 
as great as I to hate Lord Cardington. We will hunt 
him down and restore my child to her home,” 

“In what way?” 

“That remains to be seen. First of all, as soon as 
you have sufficiently recovered, you shall go and see 
your parents.” 

“‘ How shall I moet them ?” Milly asked, tearfully. 

“ Tell them simply that you have been very ill; 
tell them the truth, namely, that you were run over 
by sy! horses as you were about to return to them, and 
that | have offered to make you my companion at a 
handsome salary. Then, having quieted their fears, 
come back to me, and we will plot and scheme. Mine 
is « fertile brain, and, I assure you, we will hit upon 
some expedient. Will you consent to help me?” 

“ Ob, yes,” rejoined Milly. 

“ You hate Lord Cardington ?” ‘ 

“Cordially. All my affection for him has chang 
to detestation.” 

“T believe, you and admire your spirit,” said 
Mrs. Mallison, kissing her. “ You shall be to me as 
asecond daughter. There is morethan mere acci- 
dent in our meeting as we have doue. . I believe 
we are the instruments to work out the decrees of 
fate.” } 

Quitting the room, Mrs. Mallison left her to think 
over the revelation she had made her. 

Events were multiplying themselves in Milly's 
strange career, and she reflected upon the wonderful 
nature of her acquaintance with Mrs. Mallison and 
» peculiar task she had pledged herself to per- 
orm. 

Revenge upon Lord Cardington was indeed con- 
genial to her feelings, for he deserved no mercy. 

She felt interested in and grateful to the lady who 
had stepped in to save her from a dreadful fate at the 
eleventh hour, and she wished to return the favour 
she had done her. 

When she was well and strong enough she drove 
to the station in Mrs. Mallison’s carriage and went to 
Chertsey. 

The streets wore the old familiar look, and she 


was irresistibly carried back to the days of her chiid- 


hood. Tears stole down her cheeks, but, suppressing 
her emotion, she hurried on, drawing still closer her 
thick veil to conceal her features and prevent recog- 
nition. 

At length she stopped in front of the shop. 

The trees were still there, their branches naked and 
stripped of leaves, looking desolate and bare in the 
wintry weather, but the shop itself seemed deserted. 

It was high noon, yet the shutters were up, and no 
sigus of habitation showed themselves. 





Feeling giddy and faint, Milly staggered,and would 
have fallen had not a friendly hand extended itself 
and caught ber round the waist. 

Milly looked up and breathed a sigh of relief. 

It was Mr. Sampson the butcher, and a near neigh- 
bour. From him she would hear what had happened, 
though her heart sank within her as she expected to 
be told.of some shocking calamity for which she 
would be aloue to blame. 

(To be continued.) 








LOOK AHEAD. 





Look not back upon the past, 

Save to profit by its teachings ; 
To experience hold fast, © 

Only to regard its preachiugs : 
Dark the dead days may have ben, 
With that blindness born of sin, 
Yet there's brightness you may wiu— 

Look ahead! 


See yon ship that cleaves the wave ; 
Stormy is the angry billow, 
Yet she sails on firm and brave, 
Though each mast bends like a willow : 
Back, is sure disaster dire ; 
Forward, hope burns like a fire, 
Flames of which shall ne’er expire— 
Look ahead! 


Better far the will that keeps 

Fast by long, though vain endeavour 
Thaa the energy that sieeps 

And lies dumb in sloth for ever ; 
Ill success may mark the past, 
But with hope nailed to the mast 
Victory shall come at last— 

Look ahead! 


History with names is bright 

‘That shall ever live in story, 
Names of men who braved the fight 

Patiently, and purchased glory. 
Let their grand examples be 
Stars to guide you o’er life’s sea 
To the port of destiny— 

Look ahead! 


One looked back and lost the prize | 

When she fled from Sodom burning, 
And a pillar ‘neath the skies 

She became for backward turning. 
Look not back, where’er you stand ; 
Keep up heart and nerve your hand, 
And you'll reach the Promised Land— 

Look ahead! 
O. D. 





ONES. 

One hour lost in the morning by lying in bed will 
put back all the business of the day. 

One hour gained by rising early is worth one 
month of labour in the year, 

One hole in the fence will cost ten times as much 
as it will to fix it at once. 

One diseased sheep will spoil a flock. 

One unruly animal will teach all others in company 
bad tricks, and the Bible says “‘ One sinuer destroys 
much good.” 

One drunkard will keep a family poor, and make 
them miserable. 

One wife that is always telling how fine her 
neighbour dresses, and how little she can get will 
look pleasanter if she talk about something ‘else. 

One husband that is penurious and lazy, and de- 
prives his family of necessary comforts, such as their 
neighbours ebjoy, is not as desirable a husband as he 
ought to be. 





Fiowses.—How .the universal heart of man 
blesses flowers! They are wreathed round the 
cradle, the e altar, andthe tomb, The Cupid 
of the ancient Hindoos tipped his arrows with 
flowers, and orange-flowers are a bridal crown with 
us, @ uation of yesterday. Flowers garlanded the 
Grecian altar, and hung in votive wreaths before the 
Christian shrine. All these are most appropriate 
uses. Flowers should deck the brow of the youthful 
bride, for they are in themselves a lovely type of 
marriage. They should twine round the tomb, for 
their perpetually renewed beauty is a symbol of the 
resurrection. They should festoon the altar, for 
their fragrance and their beauty ascend in perpetual 
worship before the Most High. 

DeatH or A Son oF Bugns.—William Nicol 
Burns, the second of the three sons of Robert Burns 
who alone of his six children survived infancy, and the 
last survivor of those three, died at his residence at 
Cheltenham on the 21st ult., in his eighty-second year 
—having been bora on the 9th of April, 1791. Colonel 
Burns was named William Nicol alter his father’s 





friend, the master in the High School at Edinburgh. 
one of the trio celebrated in “ Willie brewed a 
peck o’ maut.” Colonel Burns was buried on the 
28th in the mausoleum at Dumfries, beside his 
illustrious; father; and where his mother, the im- 
mortal Jeau Armour, aud his two brothers, were also 
interred. 

Coast FortiricaTions.—Preparations are being 

pleted for ting a large number of the 64- 
pounder rifled muzzle-loading guns—old smooth-bore 
cast-iron 32-pounder guns, bored out and fitted with 
a rifled steel tube, on Major Palliser’s plan—in the 
Portsdown forts, the Hilsea liues at the entrance of 
Portsea Island from the mainland, and other parts of 
fortifications defending the port’s mouth other than 
on the sea face of the defences. These latter will be 
armed with as large rifled guns as room can be found 
within the works to mount them, and the maximum 
size of gun that can be mounted under the circum- 
stances will be found to be the 10-inch one of 18 
tons. 

RATEABLE PropgRty—The Poor Law Depart- 
ment has laid before the House of Commons a return 
which shows that the rateable value of property in 
England and Wales, on which the contribution to the 
“common fund” was calculated at Lady Day, 1870, 
was 104,405,3041.; and the amount of the gross esti- 
mated rental in 1870 was 123,365,847/. The rateable 
value, as settled by the assessment cummittees in the 
valuation lists last approved fur 1871 is 107,865,9511. ; 
and the gross estimated rental 127,091,854). These 
are the totals; the return shows the amounts, county 
by county. The return includes estimated amounts 
for the few unions not yet revised by the assessment 
committees, and includes the amounts for unions and 
parishes not under the Union Assessment Committee 
Act of 1862. The expenses incurred by the commit- 
tees in the year 1870-71 and remuneration allowed 
to the clerks amounted together to 31,454/. The 
costs incurred by guardians in appeals against the 
poor-rate in the same period amounted to 7,004/. 

Tue Fruits or Bompay.—Passing by the famous 
banyan-tree, with its widely spreading branches, 
which in their umbrageous luxuriance could shelter 
a troop of cavalry, we must not omit some mention of 
the peepul, a tree sacred to Vishnoo, and held in high 
veneration by all Hindoos, who consider it a duty to 
plant them. One of she most delicious fruits, always 
after the mango, and perhaps the plantain, is the 
guava, which hasa very delicate flavour ; the custard 
apple, a round soft fruit, the inside of which much 
resembles a custard in taste, is also very choice. 
Other fruits are the shaddock, sweet time, pomegra- 
nate, water melon, which grows to an enormous size, 
sometimes being three feet high, and another highly 
prized description, called the musk-melon, which has 
a very delicate flavour. The chief vegetables pecu- 
liar to the country are brinjals, which have small 
seeds enclosed within a dark-coloured rind, and are 
served up cut in two, and with the inside mixed 
with butter; also the bindy, a pod three or’ four 
inches in, length, of a. green colour, and, when 
boiled, presenting a peculiar slimy appearance, but 
which is thought a delicacy when served on toast. 
Neither of, these vegetables is very highly, thought 
of by Europeans, and they do not supersede those in 
use in England. Before quitting the subject of fruit and 
vegetables it should be recorded that the onions of 
Bombay have a deserved celebrity for their size, 
mildness, and agreeable flavour. 

Tue Furvure or true Royal ARTILLERY.—The 
Broad Arrow says:—Some of the most urgent re- 
forms really wanted may be briefly enumerated as 
follows :—1. A reorganization of the Artillery into 
more handy bodies than the present brigades, both 
for tactical purposes and administration ; but without 
any disturbance of the present system of promotion 
of the officers. 2. The localization of such bodies of 
Artillery in particular districts, 3, The preservation 
of the battery (but of reasonable size) under a captain 
as the working unit of the Artillery. 4. A fuller 
recognition of the very high position of regimental 
full colonels of Artillery, by all those employed on 
the Staff, being made brigadier-generals of Artillery. 
5. A more distinct and clearly defined position for 
lieutenant-colonels of Artillery, and their complete 
identification with their commands. 6. The promo- 
tion of all first captains of Artillery to the rank of 
regimental major, and the abolition of the name of 
second captain, 7. The training of all officers of 
Artillery as tar as possible to all the duties of both 
Field and Garrison Artillery. . 8. The separation of 
the men into Field Artillery (including Horse Artil- 
lery) and Garrison Artillery, 9. That the regular 
complement of officers should always be kept for duty 
with their batteries, all those in any way otherwise 
employed being made supernumerary or “ seconded.” 
10. That a regular flow of promotion should be 
secured by some comprelieusive and liberal scheme 
of retirement, based on both age and length of ser- 
vice. 
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VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. 
———— 
CHAPTER XIX. 
In mercy’s name, what sound is that ? 
Oh, Heaven! pursued, discovered, lost! 

Tree days had passed since they began their 
toilsome march, hiding by day in old barns or ruined 
castles and tramping by night, while the pale stars 
dit the way, then the fugitives found they must rest. 

Hereward seemed dying, the delicate Indian girl 
could walk no more, and they were exhausted from 
dack of provisions. , 

Hitherto Watt, who poached like an inveterate 
Togue as he was, had supplied them with snared rab- 
bits and partridges for their daily fare, which they 
had cooked by their gipsy fires ; but now, when death 
seemed stamped on his young master’s face, and 
Badoura languished with weakness, he determined 
to give them rest at all risks, and to procure such 
medicines as might help his master. 

On the third morning they stopped at a fine old 
country house, which stood alone in the midst of a 
‘beautiful park, once ornamental. 

It was a gentleman's hunting-box, but the owner 
—a spendthrift lord who long ago had run through 
his fortune—had been forced to retire to the Conti- 
nent, in order that his creditors might have time to 
forget their injuries, and his hunting-seat had been 
‘allowed to go to ruin. 

The house itself had been so carefully shut up 
that no robber, however bold, had as yet been able 
to gain an entrance, and this very circumstance 
favoured the y of fugitives. 

No one would dream of looking for them there, nor 
‘would the people of the adjoining hamlets suspect 
the presence of strangers. 

att, who could climb like a fly, and was slim as 
.& child, scaled the wall, gained the roof, and, squeez- 
ing himself down one of the chimneys, soon had the 
nails extracted which had fastened the front door, 
and the whole party entered. 

The rooms had been richly furnished and sup- 
plied with every comfort ; but now cobwebs covered 
the rare old mahogany ; moths had riddled the ta- 
Pestry, and a rookery had been founded in the cor- 
‘nicing of the best chamber. 

They laid Hereward on one of the eider-down 
beds, and expelled the rooks, dashed out one of the 
fancet panes of the bolted windows, and shook out 
‘the faded arras in the scented breeze. 

In a twinkling the chamber was freshened from 
the mould of so many years, the carpet swept with 
‘fresh gress, and a great bunch of odorous flowers 
_ beside the bed by the perfume-loving Indian 
wu. 











(LA MORT PUZZLED.] 


In this retreat they nursed the sick youth for days 
undiscovered, and probably by this timely rest pre- 
vented his death. 

A week after their arrival the three insurgents had 
gone into the nearest village to buy food and medi- 
cine as they had done twice before without exciting 
remark. 

Scarcely had they been an hour gone when a 
mighty knocking was heard at the door, and Ba- 
doura looked from her window. 

Ah, why was her dark cheek so pale ? 

She started back, quivering like an aspen leaf, for 
the court was filled with soldiers. 

She darted to the outer room, where Watt was 
soaping away at his master’s sheets, and her wild 
eyes told him the talo. 

Watt made one flying leap to his master, and 
seized him in his long arms, with the wild intention 
of rushing with him somewhere. 

Seyd looked in from his tasteful decorations 
for the breakfast of his mistress to see the cause 
of this uproar, and his eye fell upon the lance- 
paned window. 

In a moment his copper skin became deadly co- 
lourless, his small black eyes glittered with horror. 

“The soldiers!” he exclaimed; “but look !— 
look !—who is that ?” 

Watt, bending, like a brooding mother, over his 
dear master, glanced from the corner of a pane. 

The leader of the soldiers had drawn his horse 
out to the front of the building, and was examining 
each window with a hawk’s gaze. 

“ Death and destruction!” hissed Slygreen ; 
“ that’s Captain La Mort!’’ 

“ If you will secrete yourself,” said the Gentoo, 
wagging his white head, “I think my mistress and 
I can save the sahib between us. If they see you 
here they will be sure that Hereward sahib is not 
far away.” ' 

Obedient to a nod, Badoura assisted the old man 
in tearing off the upper bed from Hereward’s couch, 
then the thick straw mattress. 

A canvas sheet was left stretched on the bed frame. 
Seyd had seen two long gun-cases in the corridor ; 
he brought them, and placed one on each side of the 
canvas frame. An aperture was left between; he 
signed Watt to lay his master there. 

Hereward was laid down, looking deliriously about 
him. Badoura pressed her trembling hands to his 
lips ; oh, if he should babble now! 

Watt and Seyd tore two shelves from the kitchen 
cupboard, and came flying back with them.’ 

Asecond thundering summons soundedat the door 
as they lay the boards above Hereward, resting them 
on the gun-cases. They had not time to see whether 
they precisely fitted, or whether they pressed upon 
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him, for the front door was being brokenin. They 
tossed on the mattress and the bed, and darted 
from the chamber, leaving Badoura to finish the 
tableau. 

Watt had time to search the kitchen chimney and 
wriggle up until his head came level with the chim- 
ney pots. : ‘ a 

Here, settling himself in a sitting attitude, with 
his knees and back thrust against. the bricks, he 
could drop at a moment’s warning cither inside or 
outside as required, 

Seyd advanced, with a grave seriousness, to the 
soldiers who had poured into the hall. 

‘** Who lives here?’’ demanded the captain, gaily. 

“ My mistress, Badoura Bougala, Princess of 
Nournd, and me,” replied the old man, his arms 
crossed on his breast submiasively. 

‘‘ A strange place for an Indian princess. How 
comes she here ?” again demanded La Mort, witha 
loud laugh. 

‘* We are but living in retirement,” said the Gen- 
too, “ with the permission of the owner of this house, 
because my mistress dislikes to mingle wit Euro- 
peans until she has mastered their language.’’ 

** A pretty story, but not what we heard in the 
village near by. We were assured that a young man, 
wounded, a dwarf, four men and a lady had passed 
a certain house a week ago, and were surely in this 
house, for lights had been——”’ 

La Mort interrupted himself with a gasp, his eyes 
had fastened on the old man’s arm, which could be 
seen tarough a rent in the muslin sleeve. 

He looked with a consternation which was pro- 
found upon a delicately tattooed blood-red figure, 
which marked the inside of the elbow. 

Seyd, with his eyes demurely dowucast, had not 
seen his horror. 

“There are no such persons here, sahib,” said he. 

“ T do not wish to trouble your mistress,’’ smiled 
La Mort, pleasantly, while a deadly glitter came 
into his eyes; ‘“‘ but I must see her, and search thi 
house.” 

“ Sahib, she is ill—she sees no one!” 

“IT won’t disturb her long. It is utterly indispen- 

sable that I assure myself of the falsity of my in- 
formants, that I may chastise them for their mali- 
cious scan upon a iy of your mistress’s 
illustriousness. Go, prepare the princess to receive 
her humble servant, while I search these singular 
rooms.” 
So saying, and derisively laughing, the captain led 
his men through every apartment, finding nothing 
but disused furniture, bare pantry shelves, and cob- 
webs. 





** Strange abode for such excellency and royalty !” 
ejaculated La Mort. “TI must see this mysterious 
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being who lives on air. Perhaps I shall discover the 
cause of her illness to be starvation! 
Seyd, having been with Badoura long enough to 


assist her to finish the tableau, glided out and opened 
wide the chamber door, 
La Mort waved back his men and entered alone. 





CHAPTER XX. 
But quenched to-night that ardour seems, 
And pale his cheek and sunk bis brow ; 
Never before but in her dreams 
Had she beheld hia pale as now. Moore. 
Iw a loxurionsly furnished apartment stood a 
great bedstead, piled with bedding and covered with 
a rich crimson silk coverlet. : 
Upon this imperial dais reclined a beautiful girl, 
clad in « long white wrapper, confined at the neck, 
and flowing over her feet ; her charming black hair 
swept over the pillows, and was held back from her 
brows by @ white fillet. 
She appeared to be asleep, but at the sudden 
intrusion she‘twraed ber face, and uttered a terri- 


fied cry. 
« Medame, @o met be afraid!” said La ewe | 
zing insolently on the charming beauty ; “I 
old such immocence sacred; but I am impelled to 
Nero due search fora traitor who may be seureted 
ere.” 
Badoura affected not to understand, but shrieked 
for Seyd,and im Hindost ad dedto know the 
for this unparaile 





La Mort could not but acknowledge that frenzy 
was in the Hindoo lady’s face. He sprang into his 
saddle and cantered off, somewhat ashamed of 
having terrified her so completely. 

Seyd flew to the chamber ; Slygreen, hearing the 
piercing shriek, dropped down from his observatory 
and hastened thither too. 

Badoura had torn the inanimate body-out of the 
niche where they had laid him—she was holding him 
in her arms close to the window, and as she pressed 
the heavy head to her bosom she raved in the ex- 
tremity of her despair : 

“ Oh, Hereward, sahib! oh, love of my soul! oh, 
star of my spirit! have I killed thee? Smothered 
my beloved with my own wicked body! Hereward, 
sahib, pe do not answer—you are dead! Ah, 
then, will be your widow and die to de you 


honour! 

She ed from her bosom the jewelled da 
| my de Chastelard had given enswesliliee 
Watt bad rescued it from the soldiers who had cap- 
‘tured his master, and had given the precious souve- 
nirinto the keeping of the Indian girl while in the 
mve; and she threw back her beaatiful head, and 
waised her arm with theweapon flashing point down- 
wards. 

But Seyd and Watt Slygreen rushed forward and 
prevented the frantic blow. 

“Stop !” shouted Seyd, in Hindostanee, “ Sweet 
mistress, he may recover. 


reason led intrusion. “ Stop !” shouted Watt, in English. “‘ My blessed 
So So ES Se 

assw tri , i 

being ~ tly innocent of that they suspected her seen — 

of, n alarmed. | “ Bubthe life into him; burn to make him 
La Mort, by his puzeled expression, showed that he | sneeze ! ran, woman, and get water ; do something to 

both w ‘Was surprised at this colloquy. | help him,” bawled Watt, img around him, and 
Having by this timeexamined the apartment, he inning to sob like a 

approached the couch, and ‘cordially requested her ran like the wind to obey him. 

to rise, i him i to rub 
She turned ‘pallid ‘with concealed despair, and Se frye ew poet ——e 

ane © weep ; — . ew — la| How Ra gal —— a perfect —s 
0! remember her illmess, and spare her. Apolio he } is leaden face, 
In the midst of the altercation a strange gasp | calm, pace as the were sayi “5 Leases: 


faintly mingled. 

Badoura heard and understood it, and drowned it 
in a piercing scream of terror. 

“Come, come, mistress! he won't hurt you!” 
Seyd hastened to cry, seizing her hands, for she was 
tearing at the silken coverlet. 

“Let me alone, Seyd!” shricked she, believing 
that she heard the dying gasp of Hereward. 

But Seyd seized her in his arms, and, lifting her 
from the couch, with an air of haughty indignation 
requested La Mort ‘to hasten with his duty and 
allow him to place his dying mistress in her 
bed again. 

Perplexed, yet suspicious, La Mort tore off the 
upper clothes, but foana no one; felt the downy 
bed in vain, then, unsheathing his sword, stabbed it 
through and through a dozen times. 

Seyd, covering the convulsed face of Badoura, hid 
from her this sight, but quailed at every stroke 
himself, and still kept chattering on, lest another 
sigh from Hereward might be heard. 

“He is not here!” said La Mort, disappointed, 
and turning away. 

The old man put his mistress on the bed and 
flung the crimson coverlet over her. 

“ Now, sahib, leave us,” said he, putting on an 
ou look ; “‘my mistress may never recover 
from this fright. Begone, I say, at ones.” 

And he followed La Mort from the room, omitting 
not to bewail londly the cruel effects this alarm 
would have upon Princess Badoura‘all the time the 
soldiers were leaving the house. 

None too loudly either, for no sooner had the 
doors closed than Badoura bounded from the couch, 
and with frantic hands dragged off the heavy bedding 
which entombed the youth. 

And when she had pushed the boards aside and 
looked upon his pale, foam-flecked lips and livid 
eyelids, shriek after shrick rent the air, and she 
fi herself upon the breathless body, reckless now 
of discovery. 

The soldiers paused in the park below on hearing 
those piercing cries. 

La Mort looked up with a kindling eye at the lance- 
paned window, and took his foot from the stirrup. 

Seyd raised his eyes to the heavens with a hypo- 
critical expression of grief, and beat his breast, 
uttering a long-drawn howl. 

“* Alas, honourable masters, yon have brought on 
“her malady again,” he moaned, stamping about. 
“ My poor mistress will now be insane again !” 

At this moment Badoura appeared at the broken 
pane, with a fearfully distorted face, and her eyes 
starting from their sockets. 

“Oh, Seyd, he is dead! Oh! oh! light of my 

rn ! my sahib, oh!” she screamed. 

* Her bridegroom who was murdered the night of 
their marriage,” wept the Gentoo, sinking on his 
knees beside La Mort ; “ she thinks these are the 

who killed him in Bengal. Go, go, I be- 
seech you, forthe sight of you maddens her.” 


saying : 
** Cease, poor mortals ; I have passed from suffer- 
ing and am immortal.” 

Baboura returned—a _ spectral woman, with 
white robes and distended eyes~and while dashing 
water plentifully upon him she stooped and kissed 
his cheek. 

Her dark orbs were the saddest sight on earth— 
insanity looked out of them. 

But hark! see there! Was therenot asigh ? Was 
there not a tremor ? 

‘*More water! Stay, let us breathe into his nos- 
trils,”” she exclaimed. 

Badoura breathed lightly, delicately asa zephyr— 
his breast lifted. 

“ Again, ah, quickly, do that once more,” ejacu- 
lated Watt. 

Stronger she breathed into the waxen nosirils, 
and his breast heaved twice witha gentle, gentle 
respiration. 

A moisture stole over the glazed eyes, a rose- 
pink brushed o’er the ivory lips—he breathed with- 
out aid. 

Oh, happy nut-brown maid, the star of your spirit 
shall look down upon you once more, once more, 

Oh, Watt, good servitor, the world is not dark- 
ened for you yet. You can whisper as ecstatically 
as you please : 

** Saved ! saved !”” 

ae Ally piously thanked the deities of his nation 
one by one, and put Hereward’s feeble hand wpon 
his bended head. 

Bacloura received his first wandering glance and 


fainted away. 
(To be continued.) 








Snaa.—From immemorial times certain wild 
tracks through the mountains have served as a high- 
way betwecn the bleak steppes of Tibet and the 
sunny slopes of the lower ranges of the Himalaya. 
The wild herdsmen of the dimly known land beyoud 
the snows cross to-day, as they did before William 
the Conqueror landed in England, over the Niti Pass 
and the wild currents of the Sutiej,through the pretty 
villages of Nagkunda aud Muthuana, through the 
pine-forest of Fagu, and over the Mashobra Hills, to 
exchange their butter and ‘bear-skins for grain and 
knives. On a mountain, warmly wrapped in piue and 
rhododendron, and honeyeombed with deep valleys, 
stands a quaint little red wooden town, waudering up 
a hillside, and running for some distance along its 
crest. It stands about fifty miles deep in the moun- 
tains from the neurest plains, and to reach it you 
have to climb many a hill and cross many a brawling 
torrent. It must have been the obscurest little city 
in the world, only known to the eagles and swallows 
who dance for ever ever the valleys. One would 
suppose that a traveller might have looked for it in 
vain among the thousand hills of the Himalaya till 





his hair turned gray ; so, indeed, many a one might ; 





but a different fate awaited it. An Englishman in 
search of a sanitarium found it, after it had hidden 
itself successfully for—one does not like to say how 
many hundred years ; ay, found it, and within a few 
years forced it to take a very prominent place among 
the pleasant places of the earth. ‘The little town ig 
now one of the capitals of the greatest empire in the 
world. Subject princes, mighty western nobles, and 
travellers from every country, are seen in its narrow 
bazaars. Long lines of camels and caravans of oxen- 
carts are unceasingly, for six months of every year, 
pouring into it the luxuries of Hindostan avd the 
magnificent comforts of Europe. <A thousand beau- 
tiful villas look down upon it from the surrounding 
hills, and on the splendid roads which lead from it 
in every direction may be seen of a summer evening 
a wonderful show of fashion and beauty--tho créme 
de la créine of England in Asia. 








SCIENCE. 

Brown Tint ror Ixon ee —Disoive 
in four parts of water, two parts wee. chlo- 
ride of iron, two parts of chloride of antimony and 
one pattof gallic acid, and apply the solution witha 
sponge or cloth to the article,am@ dry it in the air. 
Repeat this any number of times, according to the 
depth of colour which it is desired to produce. Wash 
with water aud dry, an@ Geally rub the articles over 
with boiled linseed oil, Themetal thus receives a 
brown tint and resistsaneisture. The chloride of 
antimony should be as little acid as possible. 

WarERPROOF STaR0m.—~Aipatent has been granted 
in France for the preparation of a finish, or starch, 
for vegetable tissues, yarus, &c., which is notsoluble 
in water, and which, therefore, when once applied, 


| will remain throughout several successive washings. 


The articles arecfirst ly starched, then passed 
through 4 bath of och of ‘zine (about 60 deg. 
Fahr.), by means of whicheuch’a change is produced 
in the fibre and the starch that the latter resists the 
action of the water in the most thorough manner. A 
bath of three parts of sulphuric acid and one of water 
may, it is said, be used instead of that of chloride of 
zinc, ‘he liquid is to be placed in a trough, in 
which a revolving barrel is immersed, almost to its 
axis, and above which is a roller which is moved in 
an opposite direction by the turning of the lower one, 
Between the two the material to be impreguated is 
passed, being moistened from below by the bath, and 
receiving during its passage the necessary pressure. 
If the material is heavy, the barrel lies entirely in 
the bath, and a pair of rollers, fixed above it, are 
used to press out the superfluous liquid. The articles 
are carried directly from the trough into running 
water, from which they are to be removed, pressed 
out, and dried. 

Smuicate Parnt.—A curious deposit of almost 

re silica was recently discovered in one of the hills 
in North Wales. The deposit lies in a basin of vol- 
cavic origin, at @ considerable level above the sea, 
and forms the bed of a small lake about two miles in 
length and one mile in width. Amongst its uses it 
is stated that it would be espgcially suited for produc- 
ing crystal glass, aud in the manufacture of porce- 
lain, especially if the small percentage of ‘oxide of 
iron were removed from it. At present tle ouly use 
made of this silica is in the production of paint. 
Yor this purpose it is especially suitable, as it mixes 
freely with the pigments and oils, aud is worked 
with ease. Moreover, it entirely resists the action of 
heat. Added to these advautages are those no less 
important that the paint has no metallic base in its 
‘composition, and when laid on it becomes extremely 
hard and polished on the surface. The proprietors 
of this deposit have for some little time past been 
producing this paint at the works of the Silicate 
Paint Company, Fenwick Street, Liverpool, and ex- 
tended trials have been obtained with it. ‘ime is 
necessary to establish the correctness of what is. 
stated about this paint, but it seems deserving of 
trial, 

inrivence or Green Licur ‘on THE SENSITIVE 
Piant.—M. Bert, desiring to test the effect of green 
light on the sensitiveness of the mimosa, placed 
several plants under bell-glasses of different-culoured 
glass, and set them ina warm greenhouse. At the 
end of afew hours a difference was apparent, ‘I'hose 
which had been subjected to green, yellow, or red 
ligiit had the petals erect and the leaflets expanded ; 
those uuder blue and’ violet glass, on the other 
hand, bad their petals almost horizoutal and the 
leaflets hanging down. Those under blackened glass 
were less sensitive in a week, and in twelve days 
were eitler dead or dying. At that time those under 
green glass were entirely insensitive, aud iu four 
days more were dead, At this time the plants under 
the other glasses were perfectly healthy and sensi- 
tive, but there was a great deal of inequality; the 
white had made great progress, the red less, the 
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yellow a little less still, whilst the violet and the 
blue did not appear to have grown at all. After six- 
teen days the vigorous plants from the uncoloured 
bell-glasses were moved to the green; in eight days 
they had become less sensitive, in two more the sen- 
sitiveness had almost entirely disappeared, and in 
another week they were all dead. Green rays of 
light appear, from these experiments, to have no 
greater ivfluence on vegetation than complete ab- 
sence of light. M. Bert further believes that the 
sensitive plant exhibits only the same phenomena as 
de all plants which are coloured green, but to an ex- 
cessive degree. 

TEMPERATURE OF THE Sun.—M. St. Claire De- 
ville thus closes a valuable essay on the subject of 
high temperatures, recently communicated to the 
Paris Academy of Sciences s—‘ To speak of excessive 
temperatures and of their measurement is to admit 
that gases are indefinitely dilatable or compressible 
by heat, which has not been demonstrated ; or else, 
which is still farther from beivg demonstrated, that 
there is no limit to the temperature produced by 
chemical combinations, In donbt of this, I hold the 
opinion, founded on my long experience of very high 
temperatures, that the temperatures which we pro- 
duce aud measure in our laboratories are not far 
surpassed in nature, To speak of thesurface of the 
sun is to suppose that he resembles.a red-hot ball. 
To speak of the temperature at the surface of the 
solar atmosphere is to suppose that that atmosphere 
is bounded abruptly by an incandescent layer. Lastly, 
to calculate the temperature of any. peint af the 
sun’s mass by photometric, actinometric, or other 
modes of measurement, is absolutely to neglect the 
effect of the possibly very extended layer of non- 
luminous solar matter which, according to all appear- 
ances, is superposed on the incandescent layer, and 
whose radiation towards the earth is thus neglected. 
‘All such calculations can relate only to the quantity 
of heat emitted from the whole sun,aud nat to the 
temperature at his surface, Here is a method by 
which, perhaps, the question can be approached, The 
lines of bydrogen emitted from certain points of the 
glowing solar matter are determined by astronomical 
observations, Frankland and Lockyer have found 
these raysin the light of hydrogen subjected to a 
certain pressure. We might determiue the tempera- 
ture of combustion of hydrogen at this pressure, aud 
consequently the temperature and pressure .of the 
gases at those points of the solar. atmosphere where 
these hydrogen lines have been observed. In accord- 
auce with my first estimates, I .beliewe that this 
temperature will mot be found far ,removed from 
2,500 or 2,800 degrees, the numbers which result 
from the experiments of M. Bunsen and those pub- 
lished long ago by M. Debray and myself.” 


THE COMING COMDT. 
WEAK-NERVED people, as it is credibly stated, have 
been put to great anxiety by the announcement, which 
récently appeared in the papers, thata distinguished 
astronomer had discovered a:-monstrons comet rush- 
ing straight towards us with amazing rapidity from the 


remote abysses of space, and yet*pursuing its course | 
with as little tendency to deviation as though it were | 
ruuning upon rails. «Some friendly planet might’by | 
possibility put forth «helping -hand, and twist the | 


approaching monster from its course,.as the-hero of a 
novel diverts the rnnaway steed justas it is'abont to 
crush the heroine, Good-natured astronomers have 
taken pains to explain that there is no such comet 
coming; that, if it were coming,it would be a very 
welcome visitor; and that we have,already. passed 
through a comet, aud found it legs obnoxious than a 
London fog. 

The astronomers mean well, but they axe terribly 
prosaic people, They, ought surdly ito muderstand 
that they arexabbing us.of a lively pleasure. Have 
they vot in their boyhood—for even astronomers have 
been boys—snatched a fearful joy from the ghosts 
and other supernatural dangers with which achildish 
imagination loves to people the dim borders of its 
little world? ‘Would anybody willingly give up 
that delicious feeling of superstitious: awe awhich ‘was 
atonce the charm.and terror of ‘his early years, and 
have all phantoms suppressed ‘til ‘the world should 
be no more haunted-than'a railway station ? Avstro- 
nomers have already taken'tertible'liberties with the 
xomet of .our childhood. “The huge ‘fiery monster 
plunging through the sky with a death-dealing ‘tail 

beeu weighed and measured, and had, as-it were, 
@ mathematical hook put in is jaws,till his impres- 
siveness has departed from him, 

We know the legend of Cuvier’s descent into the 
infernal regions, and of his declaration thatthe horns 
end hoofs which terrified our infancy were unmis- 
takeable proofs of a gramiuivorons nature. Even 
80 the comet has been lowered in popular estimation 
till our skies haye become as.empty of horrors as 
Hyde Park of tigers. .Sir W.. Thompson, indeed, was 


_ Kind evough last autymn.to revive some of our an- 





cient alarms, and to assure us that, some time or 
other, the world would be smashed to atoms, like a 
bursting shell, by a fate as inexorable as that which 
will bring about a collision at a metropolitan junc- 
tion. Of course his fellow philosophers found fault 
with some of his details, for science is a remorse- 
less enemy to poetry. 

Let us, however, for a brief period “ dally with 
false-surmise,” and endeavour toreturn te the simple 
faith ofa child. Let us imagine that the astronomer 
has really prophesied our approaching fate, and that 
the prephecy is correct. Within a few weeks we 
shail be able, without the ‘help of ‘telescopes, ‘to see 
the little eloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, and 
fraught with omeus more dreadful than have ever 
before affrighted the human race. ‘It will grow, 
slowly at first, but afterwards with a tate of increase 
almost perceptible to our naked vision, ‘till at Jast 
the whole sky will be lit up with the fiery portent. 
Night by night we shall watch its terrible growth, 
and before long it-will be brilliant enough to out- 
shinethe sun himself. ‘The temperature will rise to be 
first tropical, and then hotter than anything that is 
endured in the ‘hottest room of a'Turkish bath. But 
the time during which we shell be conscious of ex- 
cessive heat will be ‘brief ‘indeed. ‘The two large 
bodies, plunging towards each other at a pace com- 
pared with which the speed of a cannon-ball is‘nbso- 
lute rest, will crash into each other witha hideous 
collision. If we happen te'be placed between two 
such antagonists we shall not'have time even for an 
ejaculation. The petty race of ‘insects that crawls 
amongst the little excreseences on ‘the earth's skin 
will be instantaneously dismissed from existence. 
On the other side of the ‘world we sliall, perhaps, 
have just one flash of sensation. We shall see the 
mountains, without any metaphor, skipping like 
rams, and be ourselves sent spinning into space just 
as the duet—to indulge in an humble ‘simile—is 
knocked off the under side of a‘earpet by the blows 
upon its upper surface. 


PRODUCTION OF STEAM IN BOILERS, 


Tug economical and safe production of steam in 
iron ‘boilers is, in this eteam-using age, matter of 
primary importance; notwithstanding whieh, it is 
somewhat astonishing how little is generally known 
of the prineiples which must be observed to secure 
both safety and economy. 

The theories and speculations indulged in by 
various authors in regard tothe preeise nature of the 
molecular ‘motion produced jin solid, liquid, and 
gaseous bodies by the agency of heat, have-—at least 
util they are subjected to experimeat—no practical 
value. We must seek light alone from such facts 
as are demonstrated,and be guided solely by that 
light. 

Soke only motion that takes place in heated water 
with which ithe steam-maker has to do is ‘that caused 
by the difference'in the specific gravities of the mole- 
cules by unequal heating. The motion in steamwhich 
the steam-user needs to comprehend is that caused 
by the mutual repulsion of the heated ‘particles of 
water ina gaseous state. 

When ‘heat is first applied to-water the heated par- 
ticles rise because their specific gravity is lessened. | 


But to generate steam we must generate heat, and 
here the element of economy is the one most import- 
ant to be considered. ‘T'o get the greatest available 
amount of heat from the combustion of a given quan- 
tity ot fuel we must obey the law that governs ali 
ehemic:! combinations, the law of definite propor- 
tions in the union of substances to form other sub- 
stances. Combustion is only such a chemical com- 
bination, Every pound of carbon in the coal, wood, 
peat, or other combustible, will require for its perfect 
combustion two and two-thirds pounds of oxygen. 
Every pound of hydrogen will require eight pounds 
of oxygen to form nine pounds of water, and to de- 
velope in the combination all the available latent heat 
of the two substances. If not enongh oxygen be 
admitted in the draft there will be imperfect eom- 
bustion and the Joss of carbon in the form of smoke 
which passes into the uptake. 

Again, it is.important that the carbonic acid, 
caused by the burning of the coal, and the steam 
which arises from the anion of the hydrogen of the 
coal with the oxygen.of the air should have the heat 
as farias possible eatracted from them and passed 
through the ‘shell of the boiler into ‘the water and 
steam confined therein, and that.as little as possible 
sbould be wasted throngh the uptake or by radiation 
from the furnace or boiler, But now aliitle thought 
renders it evident that,as beat always passes from 
a warmer to a colder body, if the gases in the uptake 
are cooled down to the temperature.of the steam on 
the other sides of the plates ever whioh they pass, 
that must be the extreme limit to whieh their ‘heat 
can be economigally extracted. Steam at 60 ibs. 
above atmospheric pressure bas a tereperature of 
807 dega. F.; thenefore if a boiler earries steam at 
this pressure, and iis civoulation is perfeet, itis use- 
less to attempt 'toget any beat from gases atthe tem- 
perature named. Practically it is impossible to work 
down the gases of combustion te the extreme itheo- 
retical limit at whieh they will passinto the chimney 
at the same tempenatureas that of the steam in a well- 
constructed boiler. 

But to insure perfect combustion it is: mecessary 
not only to admit oxygen in the right quantity, but 
to give the combining materials the proper tempera- 
ture, and to socommingle them that they shall.com- 
bine and develope their heat before they have passed 
over the surfaces'to be heated. Gombustion in the 
chimuey is waste, and a waste too often to be db- 
served with ill-constructed and arranged furnaces. 
The oxygenentering in the usual way \is-eold, and, 
before it will .aupport combustion, has to be heated. 
To effect this in the most thorengh manner iit is far 
better that the dnaft should be diffused, that is, enter 
at many poiatsrather'than at one. ‘This accelerates 
both the heating and the commingling of the air 
with the unconsumed gases, 





ProposeD Token or GRATITUDE FROM THE 
Frencu Peorp.g—A beantiful model of the Hérel 
de Ville has been presented to the Lord Mayor of 
London by the Prefect of the Seine, in commemora- 
tion of the aid seat to Paris after the siege, This 
was the act of the municipality of Paris. A ismb- 
scription has been now opened im Paris for a na- 





Other particles are in-turn heated and give place to 
others, and so successive strata of particles are, 
heated over and over, till at last some of them ‘ar-| 
rive at the required temperature ‘to expand into gus. | 
In assuming ‘this form that portion of water so con-| 
verted takes suddenly, under atmospheric presgure, | 
a little more than four and-one~half times as much 
heat/as it previously ‘had, whic ‘heat disappears as’ 
temperature or-sensible -heat, and, ‘becoming latent, 
imparts its expansive energy to the steam, ‘a small 
part of whieh energy is ‘subsequently converted into, 
work in’the et to wiiich the steam is supplied. 
In thus awddenly absorbing ‘so much heat it-as sud- 
denly expands to a much greater‘volume- than “it pre- 
viously occupied, ing upheaval of the superstra- 
tum of fluid; and, rising to the top, it escapes with 
‘such rapidity:as-to case bubbling, :a state of things 
we call ebullition or ‘boiling. 

Now in the construction of steam boilers we have 
to consider only these simple .and elementary ‘facts, 
with ‘such modifications as arise from pressures above 
that:of the atmosphere, and the expansion.of metals 
by heat; aud we must provide that the movements 
which take place naturally in steam generation shall 
not be artificially interfered with, Neglecting these 
provisions, ‘we fgil\in economy, @ud ‘increase the 
danger of steam production, 

Vhe water must bave free .circulation, and the 
steam must have ample avenues of escape from ithe 
liquid. Then (if the boiler.can withstand safely 
given pressure and the strains caused by unequal ex- 
pansion, and if the steam finds .a readyreseape from 
the ‘boiler before: that limit of pressure is reached, we 
have, so:far as the, boiler proper is. concerned, the re- 


tional present to the people of Hagland for the relief 
sent to France during the war andaalter the siege 
had terminated, and it is proposed thes it should take 
the form jof a grand painting,.to ibe executed bys 
French artist, chosen,atter competition, she names of 
the subscribers to be bound.in zich volumes, and.en- 
closed in a beautiful piece of os bidet-work. 

Loca Taxation IN ImevAnp.—Dr. Hancock, in 
his anuual Repert ion Local Taxation in Ireland, 
gives the “ entine estimated receipts of ‘Irish-autho- 
wities dn charge of Local ‘Taxation in 1870” as 
2;728,3271., being 19/450/. ‘less than 1869. The dis- 
tribution .of «this taxation as to the sources from 
which »it »arises dis: as follows :—Rates ‘on land ind 
buildings, 84 per eent,; otber Jocal taxes, + wd 
cent. ; miscellanevus,8 percent. ‘The correspoutling 
percentages in England are’'72}, 16}, and 11, The 
rates on rateable property may be estimated at 8s. 6d. 
in the pound in Ireland,.and 3s. 4d. in the pound in 


| Eogland, the apparent discrepancy being accounted 
| fo: by the difference in the mode-of watuation. ‘The 


receipts from Local Raxationin Ireland amounted to 
10s. ‘8d..per head of the population, and with 2s, 8d. 
additional for amount contributed from the general 
taxes.of theUnited Kingdom for police in breland 
beyond the sum so contributed for police in England 
aad Wales the amount would be 18s. 4d. per head in 
Ireland, against 11. 1s. 1d. in England and Wales. 
Horevessty Mrxrp.—Those who expect to ‘be 
‘heirs to fortunes should be careful how tliey marry, 
else‘they get-so mixed up that their relatives will not 
know now to leave them anything. Yake’for-in- 
stance, this case of an unfortunate: ‘I ‘married a 
widow who had a grown-up daughter. Myfather 





quired conditions for,economy.and gaiaty. . 


visited our house-very.often,.and fell in love-with 
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my step-daughter, and married her...So my father 
became my son-in-law, and my. step-daughter my 
mother, because she was my father’s wife. Some 
time afterwards my wife had a son—he was my 
father’s brother-in-law and my uncle, for he was 
the brother of my step-daughter. My father’s wife, 
é.e., my step-daughter, had also a son; he was, of 
course, my brother, and in the meantime my grand- 
child, for he was the son of my daughter.. My wife 
was my grandmother, because she was my mother’s 
mother. I was my wife’s husband ‘and grandchild 
at the same time. And as the husbund of a person’s 
grandmother is his grandfather, I was my own 
grandfather.” H. 





A VOW FULFILLED, 
A LEGEND OF SWEDEN. 


Atonz in the palace of Stockholm sat the Princess 
Ulrica of Sweden, and her faithful friend the 
Oountess Emelinde of Schoenberg. The clock upon 
the staircase had nearly told the hour of midnight, 
and the lights, that had shone so merrily over the 
gay throng in the audience chamber, had long since 
been extinguished; of all in the palace only Ulrica and 
her friend kept watch and ward. Bred up together 
in childhood, the widowed and childless Countess of 
Schoenberg had returned to her friend, after the 
grave had closed over her loved ones, to meet the 
sympathetic kinduess her bruised heart yearned for. 
On the morrow they were to separate again, the 
countess going to Saxony, to retirement among the 
peasants on the count’s broad estate. 

As the last stroke of the midnight bell died away 
the princess laid her hand solemnly on the Holy 
Book on the little stand before her. 

“ You promise, Emelinde ?” she said, anxiously. 

The countess raised her head, and, laying her hand 
upon her friend’s, repeated, slowly : 

“I promise that this night twelve months I will 
meet the Princess Ulrica in this palace, Heaven help- 
ing me.” 

Ulrica smiled and said: 

“I believe thee, Emelinde; go now to rest, dear 
friend, and the saints guard thee and keep thee.” 

The countess kissed the hand extended to her, 

tedly, and with a murmured half-prayer, half- 
farewell, glided from the apartment. 

Ulriea, left alone, walked slowly to the window, 
and, drawing the heavily fringed curtains, looked 
out. . The night was clear and frosty; the stars 
glittered like diamond drops in the blue ether, and 
the wind sighed through the leafless branches and 
whirled the dried leaves in the churchyard. The 
princess shivered and drew her furred mantle closer 
about her slender figure. 

“This night twelve months,” she said, thinking 
aloud, “ who knows if I shall be here to meet thee, 
Emelinde ?—or, perchance, thou wilt keep watch be- 
side a grave,” she added, after a pause, laying her 
hand upon her heart as if to still a sharp pain. 

With a sigh that had in it a sound of relief; Ulrica 
dropped the curtain, folded her maytle over her 
bosom and stepped softly into her sleeping apart- 
ment, 

a * * Se ole 

The palace at Stockholm was filled with ‘attend- 
ants moving noiselessly along the corridors with 
heavy hearts and tearful eyes. Stretched upon her 
couch lay the beluved Princess Ulrica. “Death was 
written upon her pale brow aud sunken eyes. 
She had lain seemingly insensible since moruing, 
only the fluttering of the heart told that life had 
not deserted the frail tenement, ra dual 

The short winter's day drew. to a close; the sun 
went down in the far West, leaving only a train of 
glory behind. . Ulrica opened her eyes,awd her voice, 
weak, but clear, sounded strangely distant in the 
twilight that gathered in the stately room. : 

“Tell me how long it is since the messenger was 
despatched te Saxony, my good Christiana,” she 
asked of her favourite attendant. 

“But three days, dear lady, only three, and, alas, 
as many weeks must pass before we cau expect to 
see the Countess Hmelinde of Schoenberg,” answered 
the weeping nurse, carefully shading the taper from 
her mistress’s eyes. 

“And I have not as many hours to live,” said 
Ulrica, quietly; “the vow must be broken, un- 
less we meet in Heaven's presence. My goud friends, 
farewell. When the tomb bas closed over me think 
kiudly of Ulrica.” 

The weeping attendants kissed the pale hands 
tearfully, and all withdrew, except Christiana, her 
devoted nurse, The princess slept, or appeared to 
do so, until about three o'cock, then with the name 
of Emelinde on her lips her heart ceased to beat. 

All the next day the corpse lay in state in the audi- 
ence room of the palace, All Stockholm pressed to 
take @ last look at the features of the beloved prin- 
ooss. At evening the doors were closed, and the 


Baron Frederic Whallenberg, ont of the bravest in 
the field, and sagest in the couccil chamber, was ap- 
pointed officer of the guard, The room in which the 
young offiver kept lis lonely watch was merely sepa- 
rated from the chamber where Ulrica lay by a glass 
partition. Full in his sight lay the royal corpse, 
surrounded by tapers. 

The hours dragged wearily on. The young officer, 
wrapped in his cloak, paced the ante-room, busily 
following his own train of thought, when, as the 
clock on the staircase struck twelve, his reverie was 
broken by the unusual sound, at that hour, of a car- 
riage driven rapidly into the court-yard below. As 
the last stroke of the clock died away a figure, robed 
in deepest black, whom the Baron Frederic instantly 
recognized as the Countess Emelinde of Schoenberg 
entered the room, and proceeded to the inner cham- 
ber where lay her friend Ulrica. 

“ May it please you, my lady, but the princess's 
room is closed,” said Baron Frederic, advancing 
towards her. ‘ My orders are very strict that no one 
be admitted till morning. Nay, 1 pray you, do not 
attempt to enter that room; I cannot allow, even you, 
to infringe upon the orders I have received ;” and 
he stepped between the countess and the door. 

But as he moved to oppose her entrance the lady 
extended her band, and laid it, icy as that of the dead, 
upon his own. 

With an instinctive shudder he drew back, and 
the countess glided by. him, Straight to the coffin 
of the dead the dusky-robed figure passed as noise- 
lessly as the snow falls at midnight. She knelt for 
a moment—and he rubbed his eyes to assure himself 
he was not dreaming; he saw the corpse rise and 
open its heavy eyelids—he saw the fixed, glittering 
stare of the eyes—he saw the arms crossed over the 
heart spread slowly and embrace the figure that 
half knelt beside it. He saw it all; no wonder that 
his brain reeled and the room swam and he sank 
fainting upon the floor, , 

The gray dawn was stealing though the eastern 
windows when the baron recovered. He looked 
anxiously and nervelessly about him, but the sable- 
robed lady had vanished. Ulrica lay still and statue- 
like within her coffin, but on her lips rested a beauti- 
ful smile, a happy, peaceful smile, replacing the con- 
vulsive contraction of the last agony, the only change 
the young officer cyuld perceive in his charge. 

Relieved of his watch by day-break, he communi- 
cated to his superior officer his singular experience, 
and summoned the servants of the palace. ‘lo all in- 
quiries they could only answer that at midnight a 
mourning coach drawn by four black horses entered 
the court-yard. A female figure robed in black 
alighted and ascended the broad staircase. When 
she departed, or how, no one could tell. The sable 
coach and its sable-robed occupant had come and 
gone, leaving no trace behind, and the baron faucied 
he had been made the dupe of some conspiracy. 

Tue princess was borne to the tomb of her race 
amid the tears of the people. Three wecks afterwards 
the messenger returned to Saxony, bringing tidings 
of the death of the Countess Emelinde of Schoenberg. 
Subsequent inquiries proved that on the very night 
aud hour that the countess was seen to enter the 
Princess Uirica’s apartment—the anniversary of their 
mutual vow to, meet each other—she expired at 
Schoenberg. : 

_ In one of the churches at Stockholm the traveller 
will see carved, in rude brass relieve on a royal 
tomb, what apparently represents the joyful meeting 
of two friends, but one wears a shroud, and the faces 
are lifeless and inanimate. 

On inquiry the aged sacristan will tell the strange 
story of Princess Ulriea and her friend, averring that 
on the anniversary of the death of Ulrica these figures 
become animated at the midnight hour. However 
this may be, there are many who believe it; and a 
descendant of Baron Frederic Whallenberg still pre- 
serves the legend as a family inheritauce, M. B. HE, 





A currous sale of autographs has just taken place 
at Leipsic. Letters of Goethe ranged from 49 fr. 
to 85 fr.; Byron, 88 fr.; Casanova, 27 fr. ; Linnaus, 
31 fr.; J.J. Rosseau, 60 fr. ; Schiller, 45 fr. ; Walter 
Scott, 26 fr.; Voltaire, 75 fr. ; Young, 77 fr. ; Sebas- 
tian Bach, 83 fr.; aud Garrick, 75 fr. Tite original 
score of the “ Invitation 4 la Valse,” by Weber, was 
sold for 370 fr. 

AsPpaRaGus CuLturse.— Asparagus for market 
(says the Field) is generally blanched by the earth- 
ivg-up system, which is dope by covering the 
rerowns with a few inches of light soil, generally 
taken from the space between the rows, by which 
process we obtain the white bleached or blanched 
roots daily seen during the season in the Lon- 
don market. When this method is adopted the 
grass must be cut below the surface just as it ap- 
pears above ground. This mode, however, is not to 





be commended, the right way being, not to practise 


he 





the earthing-up system, but to wait till the shoots 
are 6 inches above ground, when they may be cut 
over almost level with the surface, By so doing we 
obtain the asparagus in its green and natural condi. 
tion, and of exquisite flavour, to which the blanched 
can bear no sort of comparison. 








CURIOUS HABITS OF SWALLOWS. 

I wave imbibed many of the tastes of Gilbert 
White, but that which engrosses me most, and I may 
call my hobby, is the natural history of the Swallow 
tribe. I have read that swallows will “mob” and 
put to flight a kestrel hawk. This I was rather 
sceptical of until lately, when my doubts were re- 
moved by that most convincing of proofs—ocular de- 
monstration. 

I had gone to see an old castle in the neighbour- 
hood, which was built on the only hill for miles 
round, and therefore was tolerably certain to be the 
haunt of a pair or two of hawks. I accordingly 
kept my eyes open, in the expectation of seeing one, 
and I was soon rewarded by the appearance over the 
brow of the hill of a bird, which, by its graceful poise 
and the hovering motion of its wings, I knew to be a 
kestrel. 

His active little enemies, the swallows, a flock of 
whom were disporting themselves close by, had 
been as quick to see himas I. ‘hese at once ad- 
vanced to meet the intruder, and, with the utmost 
audacity brushed passed him in all directions, one 
from one quarter and one from auother, each wheel- 
ing after it had swept by and returning to the charge, 
while the hawk made futile dashes now and again, but 
was always too late to do any damage to his nimble 
little opponents. At last, tired of waging an unequal 
war, and obliged to own himself conquered, he beat 
a hasty retreat, 

He was not, however, allowed to get off so easily, 
but was followed up by his victorious foes; and the 
apparent mystery of such little birds proving more 
thana match for such a formidable-looking antago- 
nist, armed literally cap-d-pie as he was, was quite 
cleared ‘up; for as he made off, evidently at his best 
speed, the swallows, with the utmost ease, when left 
at an apperently hopeless distance behind, fetched 
him up, then passed him (in what appeared to me 
most dangerous proximity), wheeled round, met him 
on their return journey, and then, taking another 
sharp turn to the right-about, repassed him, and con- 
tinued repeating these manceuvres a dozen times or 
more. 

The solution of the mystery lay in their extraordi- 
nary powers of flight. The way in which the swal- 
lows made straight for him, apparently’ bent on a 
personal encounter, and then, when the kestrel was 
reckoning ‘on clutching them in his talons, gliding 
away at a tangent, was, though no doubt tantalizing 
to the hawk, none the less amusing and interesting to 
me. 

To crown all, when the others had left off the chase, 
presumably not thinking it worth their while to pursue 
any father, it was curious to watch one solitary in- 
dividual carry it on alone with such seemingly unre- 
lenting vigour that he seemed actuated by feeliugs of 
the direst revenge. am c. 








MYSTERY OF THE HAUNTED 
GRANGE. 


eT ee 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

As the night wore on the rain increased. 

‘At half-past eleven, when Duke and Polly left the 
theatre, it was pitch dark and pouring torrents. 

Polly did not mind the rain ; in her strong young 

irlhood she had not had half a dozen colds in her 
lifetime, and she and Duke had a nice, long, muddy 
walk through the blackness. 

Hackney coaches there were, but all had been mo- 
nopolized by greater folks than the scene-painter 
and his cousin. 

They trudged contentedly along, and who was to 
tell either that it was for the last time ?>—that with 
the new day, so near breaking, a new life was to 
dawn for this girl of sixteen? 

Rosanna was up, waiting, with dry clothes, a good 
fire, and a cozy little supper. She was very tender 
bia P charge now that she was going away to 
school. 

Polly’s spirits had risen with the walk in the fresh 
summer rain; they were too elastic to be long de- 
pressed, and her wound was only skin deep. She 
ate the toast and k the weak tea Rosanna 
had prepared, and laughed once more about the 
“Prince of Pipes and Beersbad ” in a way that did 
her hearers’ hearts good, and tripped off, half an 
hour past midnight, to her own room, singing gaily 
as she went : 

“ And the best of all to lengthen your 
Is to steal a few hoard ? théen ke night, my ow 
“ Thank Heaven,” Duke thought, fervently, “she 
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can laugh and sing again. It’sa complaint every- 
body has, and everybody gets over.”’ 

Very true, Mr. Duke Mason, most people have it, 
and most people get over it. So, too, a greatmany 
of us take the small-pox ; and some of us get well, 
and not a trace remains to tell that the odious dis- 
ease has ever been; and others of us get well, and 
eat, and drink, and are merry, but the scars re- 
—_ cruel and deep, to the very last days of our 

ives ! 

The scene-painter, with a yawn, took up his bed- 
room candle, bade his sister good-night, and was 
turning to quit the room when there came such a 
knock at the front door as literally made him drop it 
again with amazement—a knock that echoed through 
the whole house, at a quarter to one, of a pouring, 
pitch-black June morning. 

ow master of the house looked at his sister 

ast. 

** Who can it be, Rosanna, at one o’clock in the 
morning ?”” 

“ Give me the light and I’ll soon see,’’ retorted 
the intrepid Rosanna; and, taking the candle her 
brother had dropped, she marched straight to the 
door and flung it open. 

Whoever Miss Rosanna Mason thought to see it 
was evident she did not expect the visitor she be- 
held, for with a loud, startled cry she recoiled. 
At that | Polly’s curly head, peeping curiously 
over the banister, came down another step or 
two. we 

Duke from his place in the kitchen advanced, and 
there, standing on the threshold, drenched through, 
splashed with mud, pale as death, with wild eyes 
and disordered hair, he saw—Lady Charteris ! Lady 
Charteris, alone, wet through, so far from home, and 
at that hour. 

Some prophetic instinct made him understand all. 
He took the candle from his sister’s hand, and 
whispered in her ear: 

‘“‘ For Heaven’s sake, make Polly go to bed!” 

Rosanna left obediently, awed by the sight of 
that awfully corpse-like face. 

“Come in, Lady Charteris,” Duke said, gravely. 
* You will get your death standing there in the rain. 
Are you alone ?” 

She did not answer the question. 

She came in and stood before him in the warm, 
ighted kitchen, her wet ents dripping on the 
white floor, her loose hair falling about an ‘ace, her 
great black eyes fixed with spectral solemnity on 
the scene-painter. 

“Duke Mason,” she said, in a hoarse, unnatural 
sort of voice, ‘‘ you have deceived me, and I trusted 
you! My husband is alive!” 

“ y Charteris !” 

A dull, red glow leaped up in the dusky depths of 
her great eyes. 

“T am not Lady Charteris,” she said, in the same 
still, compressed tone, “‘ and you know it! I have 
never for one hour had a right to that hated name. 
I am Robert Lisle’s wife, and Robert Lisle is alive, 
and you know it.” 

“ My lady——”’ 

“You know it,” she repeated. ‘“ You have de- 
ceived me long enough, all of you. Iam no child. 
I will be deceived no longer. This night you shall 
tell me the truth. I have walked three miles through 
darkness and storm to hear the truth, and you shall 
speak it. On the day—the fatal day—upon which 
I. stood at the altar, Sir Vane Charteris’s bride, 
Robert, my Robert, my husband, my love, was in 
the church a witness to my perjury. You knew it 
like the rest, and like the rest have hidden it from 
me—you who knew how | loved him—you whom I 
never wronged.” 

Her voice sank to an inexpressible pathos, her eyes 
ag at him unutterably sad, irresistibly reproach- 
ul. 

Duke fairly gave way. 

“I did, my lady—forgive me if youcan. It was 
wrong—I thought so from the first, but what could 
Ido? He bade me keep his secret from you— 
from you most of all on earth. What could I do 
but obey ?”” 

“He—you mean——” 

“IT mean the man who called himself Robert 
Hawksley—who was Robert Lisle, as I know very 
well now,and your husband. You were out of Eng- 
land—he bound me by a promise never to reveal his 
existence if I chanced to meet you again, What 
could I do, my lady? I don’t know how you have 
found this out, the whole thing is so confused that 
T hardly know which is the right and which is the 
wrong. I wanted to tell you that night in Montalien 
Park, but I feared—I feared! t right had I 
to tell you that you were the wife of two living hus- 

ds? SolI held my peace. I am sorry for you, 
my lady—sorry from my inmost heart. I would 
help you, Heaven knows, if I could.” 

“You can!” she said, still retaining that- deep, 
unnatural calm. “I have come to you for help. 
Twice before you aided me in my great need; now 
bp me for the third time in a greater extremity 
still,” : 





She held out both hands to him. He remembered 
the gesture—the very same as when she stood by 
the window of Lyndith Grange and implored him 
to aid her in her flight. As on that night he answered, 
more moved than he cared to show : 

“T will help you if I can; tell me how, Lady 
Charteris.” 

‘* Not that name !”’ she cried, rising passion in her 
voice and face. ‘“‘ Neyer again that name! I loathe it, 
Iabhor it, as I do the man that bearsit! Iam 
Olivia Lisle; oh, thank Heaven that I can say it! 
Thank Heaven that my darling lives, though I should 
never see his face again !’’ 

She sank into a chair, and the womanhood with- 
in her gave way. She covered her face with her 
hands, and the room was filled with her anguished 
sobs—anguish that was still half-delirious joy. 

He lived! Oceans rolled between them, | es 
of land divided them—a deeper gulf than earth or 
ocean held them asunder—the probabilities that 
they would ever stand face to face again were as one 
in ten million—but he lived! 

And the woman’s heart yielded in such rushing 
yy such wild sobs,as shook her from head to 

oot. 

Duke felt dreadfully sorry for this unhappy lady ; 
her tears and hysterics unmanned, him, ot made 
him nearly cry himself, but still he was thinking 
distractedly if anybody should find it out, if Sir 
Vane Charteris should unexpectedly appear, out- 
raged, jealous, awful before him. 

Visions of a dis day-dawn, a lonesome field, 
somewhere down along.the coast, pistols for two, 
and a vindictive baronet, a dead-shot, with his evil 
epee upon him, listening for the fatal ‘‘ One, two, 
three !” 

Lady Charteris looked up at: last.. As on that 
other night, under the trees of Montalien, she com- 
manded. herself for his sake, and held. back her 
passion of tears by the effort of self-repression 
that had become habitual to her. She held out her 
hand to him with a pathetic glance. that went 
one to his big, tender, honest heart. — 

“Forgive me, Mr. Mason,” she said, sweetly ; “it 
is weak and selfish of me to distress you, my 
best, my most faithful friend. I will not give way 
again. My own cowardice, my own pitiful weak- 
ness in fearing for my child, in wishing to regain her, 
in too readily believing the falsehoods told me of—of 
his death, have brought all this long misery upon me 
I must bear it now to my life’s close alone. But,I 
must hear all you have to tell—all—every. word he 
spoke, everything he did—everything you know. I 
am, I think, the most utterly wretched and lost crea- 
ture this wide earth holds. There are times when I 
fancy lam almost mad. If you have any pity in 
your heart for one so miserable you will speak to- 
night and tell me the truth.” 

“*T will tell you the truth, my lady,” Duke an- 
swered, his voice full of great pity. ‘‘ Heaven knows 
I would have told it you long ago if I had dared. A 
great wrong has been done—a great and cruel 
wrong. Whether it can ever be repaired now is not 
for me to say. The dead and the living are alike to 
blame. Geoffrey Lyndith and Sir Vane Charteris ! 
They both knew, on your second wedding-day, that 
Robert Lisle was alive.” 

“ Yes,” she said, catching her breath spasmodi- 
cally, and leaning forward in her eagerness ; “ go 
on!” 

“Tt was at the church door I saw him first,” the 
scene-painter continued. Duke was walking up and 
down the kitchen floor now, and his thoughts went 
back to that past time, gaye sunny April morning, 
the throng of carriages and people before St. 
George’s, and Robert Hawksley’s white face were 
vividly before him. “I cannot understand it my- 
self, but some instinct told me who he was from 
the first. I knew but little of our rE d then, my 
lady, but I heard both yourself and Mr. Lyndith 
allude to a Robert Lisle, and when you gave me the 
child you said was yours I, of course, conéluded that 
Robert Lisle had been your husband, and was 
dead. Yet on that morning, when we stood face to 
face, I remember the thought coming into my mind, 
‘ What if this should be Robert Lisle in’ the flesh!” 
It was the look his face wore, I think, that first 
suggested the idea—a look I cannot describe—such 
a look as only a man in a case of the kind could by 
any possibility wear. : 

“ We entered the church together. , He asked me 
on the way if I knew who was to be married, and I 
told him. The ceremony was over when we went in 
a few seconds later, and you came down the aisle 
on Sir Vane Charteris’s arm. You did not see us ; 
you seemed to see nothing. Your eyes were fixed 
straight before you in a fixed, blank stare. 

‘** He rose up as you.drew near, and took a step 
forward, and his eyes met those of ‘Sir Vane full. I 
never saw such a change wrouglit in any, human face 
as came over that of the baronet in that instant— 
it was an awful, ghastly horror that seemed to stun 
him. 

“Put the people pressing behind bore him on. 
Everybody left the church, and Robert Hawksley 





and myself and the pew-openers were there 
alone.” 
; .“ Hawksley !” 

“ He called himself Hawksley, my fady. I turned 
to him, and taxed him there and then with bein 
Robert Lisle. ‘ My nameis Hawksley,’ he answered, 
‘and I must follow that man.’ 

“We left the church together, called a hansom, 
and drove to your late uncle’s house in Park Lane. I 
remained in the cab; he descended, and, after 
some trouble, was admitted, and your uncle came 
pe ha in person, and they went into the library to- 
gether. 

**T remember! I remember!” my lady said, ina 
hushed, awe-stricken voice. “‘ I remember the alter- 
cation in the hall; my uncle’s leaving usat the table, 
and a strange hush of expectation falling upon us. 
Oh, Heaven !—to think that in that hour he was 
under the same roof with me—inthat hour when it 
was not yet too late !’’ 

“Tt was too late!” Duke Mason answered. “ Had 
he insisted upon seeing you that very instant he 
would have been given over to the hands of the law 
to. answer for a crime he had never committed. Yet 
I doubt if that would have held him back. He was 
made to believe that you abhorred his memory, that 

ou believed him a thief, that you had grown to 
lore Sir Vane Charteris, that if you knew the truth, 
the shame, the anguish of publicity would break 
your heart. He was told that the marriage was no 
marriage, and would be so proven if he made any 
attempt to see or speak to you. It was too late, my 
lady. Your uncle triumphed. 

“Robert Lisle left the honse, and fell like a dead 
man in the street before he had gone ten steps. I 
took him home, my sister cared for him, and next 
day, as we sat alone together, he told me his 
story. 

* He believed what Geoffrey Lyndith had said— 
that you were utterly false and faithless. My lady, 
I knew better. I could not bear to hear you 
so accused, and, right or wrong, told him all I 
knew. 

“It was then that he learnt that the little child 
prattling about the house was his. I believe that 
knowledge saved him from a suicide’s grave, it 
gave him something to live for. Where you were 
concerned ‘all hope was at an end—his mind was 
made up'to leave Engiand again at once and for ever. 
His last words were of little Polly. ‘She shall bean 
heiress yet,’ he said as we shook hands and parted. 
Every year since that time he has sent her a Christ- 
mas token of fifty pounds, and a few short lines to 
ask if she were well. There, my lady, is the story 
of Robert Hawksley as I know it. May Iask how 
you have learnt that he is alive P”’ 

She was sitting, leaning forward, her hands 
clasped tightly together in speechless pain, her 
large dark eyes full of untold despair. In a few 
quiet words she repeated the story Lord Montalien 
had told at the diuner table that evening. 

“T remember listening,” she said, almost 
dreamily, “ with a feeling as of tightening around 
my heart, knowing from the first that it was of my 
Robert he spoke. When he uttered his name 
at the last the tension seemed suddenly to give 
way—a great darkness came before me, the room, 
the chairs seemed reeling, and I fainted, I was in 
my own room when I recovered, with’ my maid and 
the housekeeper und Sir Vane Charteris (for the first 
time in ‘fourteen years) beside me. I looked at him 
and pointed to the door: ‘Go out of my room,’ [ 
said, ‘aud never come into if again as long as you 
live.’ The two women looked at each other; no 
one spoke. He went at once, then for hours and 
hours it seemed to me I lay there alone. I don’t 
believe I suffered—all the troubles of my life 
appeared to fade away—my mind was almost a 
blank. I remember looking at the pictures on the 
wall, at the pattern on the carpet, at the wax lights 
burning on the table, with an almost painful inten- 
sity of interest. I remember tryiug to count the 
rain drops pattering on the glass. I even believe I 
slept for atime, then, all at once, I was sitting 
up in bed, cold as death, with great drops standi 
on my face, repeating aloud, ‘Robert is alive 
Robert isalive!’? My maid came in from the next 
room, with a frightened face, looking at me ag 
though she thought me mad. I sprang from the 
bed, seized a shawl lying near, and rushed out 
of the room and the house. I ran all the way down 
to the gates, they were open still, by some chance, 
and Icame straight here. Ineverfelt the rain, I 
suppose I was mad—perhaps I am yet.” 

She put her hand to her head in a dazed sort of 
way. 

uke Mason looked at her in alarm ; her face was 
as white as the face of acorpse; her eyes shone with 
a dry, bright glitter; her voice was strangely quiet 
and slow ; she spoke of herself as though s ing 
of another. The hysterics were nothing to this, 
Had her troubles turned her brain? Should he 
summon Rosanna ? 

Before he could answer his own mental quostion 
a carriage driven furiously stopped at tho door, 
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He heard it flung open with a crash ; a man’s heavy 
step sounded in the hall. The next instant. the 
kitchen.door was thrown wide open, and Sit’ Vane 
Charteris stood before them ! 

Once in Duke's thoughts flew back fourteen 
years to the Speckhaven waiting-room, at the same 
abnormal hour, and Geoffrey Lyndith standing dark 
and grim as Sir Vane Charteris stood now. 
esture’ the hunted 

er pursuer full in 


oo again with the same 
lady lifted her head and looked 
the face. 

The usually florid countenance of the baronet was 
faded now toa dull, livid pallor. There was a look 
ae mouth and eyes not good to see. 


» - ris,” he said, grimly, “come 
ome!”’ 


He advanced towards her. She shrank back— 
both arms outetretched—with a scream of fear and 
horror. 

“ Don’t touch me!”’ she cried.. ‘“Don’t-come near 
me! Don’t call me by that name! I am. not your 
wife—I never'was. In the hour you married me you 
knew my lawful, my only husband was alive! You 
told. me.he was dead—you false, false, false villain!” 

He listened with a diabolical smile, his glittering, 
sinister eyes never leaving her wild face. 


“Have you quite done, madam? This sort of 


( o@.is entertaining enough with the Coa) 
ights.and.appropriate costumes, and at a suitable 
hour; but allow me to suggest: that atone o’clock 
in the morning, Lady Charteris should. be at home 
and in bed. is is the stene-painter, I. suppose,” 
he added, with a:sneering look ab Duke, * to whom 
you gave that.fellow Lisle’s illegit-——” 

She uttered a. cry, and half sprang towards him. 

“Tf you,dare!’” she gasped. “You said it once. 
Take care! take care !”’ 

“Ah! I remember,” he replied, with sneering 
scorn, “you don’t like the word. I said it once more 
than thirteen years ago, I remember very distinvtly., 
I.told youit-was not an agreeable tion for me 
that I had married the mistress of a country clod, 
and. from that hour to this we kave been man. and 
wife.only inname. Is Mr. Robert, Lisle’s interest- 
ing daughter and heiress visible, Mr.—ah—Mason ? 
Lsuppose-not, though, at.this hour. I shouldreally 
like to see her, but that.pleasure must be reserved 
for another time. Now, my lady, take my arm!” 

He: looked:.at her with a terrible glance. She 
shrank away, trembling, from head to foot, 

“Take my arm!” he repeated, sti 
basilisk)stare, “and come home. Home! Do you 
know the-sort.of home provided for such women as 

a 
She did not speak. Her eyes Jooked up at him 
fall. of: a. great horror as he added : 
. A madhonse!” 

He literally hissed the.words, a world of hatred, 
and:ragein his black.eyes. As he spoke he drew Her 
shrinking hand within his own, and forced her to: 
wards the door. 

She went, without a single word. On the threshold 
she looked back once. at the humble, faithful friend 
she was leaving, who stood so powerless to help her 
now. It was farew 

So Duke Mason saw her in his dreams, for yeara 
and years after, with that look of unutterable horror 
on her death-cald face. So for years and years that 
farewell look haunted him with much the same re- 
morse as though he had stood by and seen lier slain 
before his eyes, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
On the stately turrets. and ivy-grewn towers of 
Montalien Priory, and on. the two-storey wooden box 
of Mr, Duke Mason, the light of a new and glorious 


¥ shone. 

The storm. had passed with the night. The Juno 
sunshine flooded sky and earth, birds sang 
blithely, the busy town was astir, and at his paint- 
ing-room window Duke sat, gazing, blankly 
out, and seeing nothing. but darkness.and desvlation, 

He was. going to lose the Duchess. Polly—his 
bright,. beautiful, laughing, mischievous, trouble- 
some, loying little Poilly—was. going from him to 
neturn no more, For fourteen happy years she had 
been the joy, the torment, the delight of his life— 
now she was to be taken from him. And, what 
temained ? He had intended to send her away to 
school. himself, if. was true, but that sort of sepa- 
Tation would have been different. She would still 
have been his, belonging to his world, and one 
day she would have come k to- lighten their dull, 

y-coloured life with her sunshiny presence again. 

at now she was Lord Montalien’s ward, and heiress 

of eighty thousand pounds, and as lost to him almost 
as though the coffin lid had closed upon her. 

He sat there, unshorn and unwashed, neither 
handsome nor interesting to look at, but with’a sor- 
Tow as profound, a despair as great, as the veriest 
hero of romance could ever feel. 

He had not been to bed all night. He and Rosanna 
had sat side by side in the little kitchen while the 


storm clouds cleared away and the rosy morning | Convent of the Holy Cross, in Paris. 


till with. thaé || 


uppermost in both minds—Polly was’ going, and for 
ever 


Wofitilly gray and grim Rosanne looked in this 
new day’s sunshine, but she went about. her work 
without tear or sigh, hiding her trouble or in her 
heart, as few women du, and feeling it all the more 
bitterly. 

Upstairs, with her flushed cheek resting on one 
rounded arm, and her sunny ctrls or the pillow, 
Polly slept, while her new life dawned with the new 
d 


ay. 

“Who was that came at snch an unearthly hour’ 
last night?” she asked at breakfast. “TP heard’ 
doors banging and le talking till daybreak, it 
seemed to me. A 
lemn ase pairof whiteowlsthis morning, Rosanna, 
what is'itall about ?” 

They put her off with some evasive answer. It 
was impossible to tell Her. The blow must come, 
but it was beyond their strength to-inflict it them- 
selves. Tt was'selfish, perliaps’; butare we not all 
selfish in our love and onr sorrow ? 

The morning mail brought Dukea letter—a foreign 
letter—and enclosing’ a brief note addressed’ to 
* Paulina Lisle.” Duke laid it aside—that name 
smote him like’a blow~and read his own. No*words 


than those of Robert Lisle, but the decree of part- 
ing was irrevocable. By birth and’ fortune Paulina 
wasalady. Ae such-she had her place to: fill’ in 
socicty—in that world to which Lord Momtalien, as 
her guardian, could present her: It was all quite 
right, Dake felt it plainly as any one; but the’pangé 
was none the less bitter, the pain none the less acute. 
He sat there for hours, with: that oper letter in his 


hand. 

Rosanna sat idly by Mie Kiteher fire—and’ when 
had Rosanna been idle before?’ Polly had gone'to 
make an early call upon her friend Alice; and tall’ 
about her new clothes and her new school . 
The ticking of the old clock sounded preternatu- 
rally loud in the blank stillness. Sucli was'the po- 
sition of affairs when at half- eleven Lord Mont-: 
alien reached the house and eed: at! the door. 

Rosanna’s face betrayed no surprise when she ad- 
mitted her distingnished visitor. Yes, she‘answered, 
Mr. Duke Mason lived here, and was disengaged, 


‘and would seehim. She ushered’ the peer into the 


humble parlour, and Duke got up, and put his letter | 


ia his. pocket, and went slowly downstairs 


i quietly, ‘that you know the errand upon 

‘fm come. ‘You have had a letter from California 
| by this morning’s post.” 

| cope ap aeliecs plot to part with 

| *¥£is doubtless painful to you to your 
adopted daughter after all those years, but the 
} thing is inevitable. In any case you must havelost 
|her sooner or later. Mr. Lisle is unbounded in his 
expressions of gratitude and respect for you.. Have 
you told her yet—does she know?” 

“She knows nothing, my lord—I cannot tell her!” 
Some of poor Duke’s paiti was in his voice and face 
ashe spoke. “She thints still, as she has thought 
from the first, that she is the child of a dead cousin 
of myown. You will kindly undeceive her—you will 
tell her the truth. It will not bea hard’ task, such 
pleasant news!” — 

He ‘spoke a little bitterly—his heart was’ very 


sore. 

Lord Montalien looked at him kindly. 

* Tam quite sure that ore ea lady will sincerely 
regret the change of guardians; the news is plea- 
sant, beyond doubt, but @he will not leave her old 
friends without sincere regret. Mr. Mason, you 
know more of this young girl’s history than even I 
do, for you knew her mother!” 

uke started. 

The eyes.of the two men met—the sdene-painter’s 
were startled, , the peer’s were keen, sharp, 
intelligent. 

“Don’t distress yourself, Mr. Mason; I ant not 
about to ask you any questions, I had rather, in- 
deed, not hear the mother’s name. Itisa very pain- 
ful stery—let us hope the worst is over.” 

He spoke with a certain grave earnestness that 
made Duke think he at least suspected tho trath. 
He averted his eyes uneasily. He longed’to ask for 
Lady Charteris, but dared not, and: his lordship 
continued ; 

“Is Miss Mason—nay, I beg her pardon,” with 
a smile, “Miss Lisle in ? Ishould like to see her. 
I presume you have no objection to my telling her 
at once?” 

“ Certainly not, my lord; sho must know it at 
once, of course. She will be in presently. May I 
ask how soou———” 

He stopped, ashamed of the choking in his 
throat, 

**T shall leave that entirely to you and her,” his 
lordship answered. “ You are aware it cannot be 





postponed long, butI shall not hurry heraway. She 
is to goto school. I propose sending her to the 
I have a 


broke, not talking, but with the same thoughts | prejudice against fashionable boarding-schools as a 


here’ you and Duke look as: so» | vii 


could be more ers Pog grateful, more Kindly | heart. 
1 


“T gee by your face, Mr. Mason,” his lordship said, | 
which T 





rule. HadTa daughter she should never enter one; 
and I believe those nuns of the Holy Cross +o be the 
best teachers and most accomplished ladies under 
the sun. But, for a few weeks, if she choose——” 

He did. not finish the sentence. 

The house door opened, a quick, light step crossed’ 
the hall, a fresh young voice trilled a merry tune; 
the: parlour door opened, and Polly herself stood re- 
vealed! 

Lord Montalien looked at her earnestly. What 
did: he-see? A tall; slim’ figure, fwo flushed cheeks, 
two bright blue eyes, and a head running over with 
curls. She-paused short, her song dying away ina 
sort a consternation at sight of so unlooked for a 
sitor. 

Duke vose up and led her forward. 

“ My lord,” he said, “ this is your'ward. Polly, 
ontalien’ has come hither to-see you and tell 

you some wonderful news. ‘Try and not be angry 

with me for keeping it from you so long’; and when 

you have heard all read this letter.”’ 

He put her father’s note in her passive hand and 
went out of the room. Polly sank down in the chair 
he had vacated, with bright, large eyes of wonder 
Lord Montalien took her hatid in both his, and 
looked at her with a smile that went straight to her 


“Yow have your father’s face, my child,” he said, 
“T liked him’ the moment I saw him first; and I like 
ou.” " 


“* My father!” the girl uttered, “ You knew -my' 
father; my lord—Duke’s cousin ?” ona 
* Not # ecousin—no tie of blood or name 


binds you to'this' good young’ man who has brought 
up: Your father is alive! That letter you hold 
is from him, and you are Polly Mason’ no longer, 
but Paulina a val aeaiins Phaplls 
grew ashen pale an to tremble. 
was' this she was about to hear? The hand Lord 
Montalien held grew cold in his grasp. 

“ There is no need to tremble, no need tofear, my 
‘child: My news.is wonderful news—the best of news 
|for you. Your father lives, and has sent you a for- 
tune. Yow are tlie heiress of eighty thousand pounds, 
\and Iam appointed your guardian. Miss Paulina 
| Lisle, let me be the first to congratulate you!” 
| She fell suddenly back in her chair. Lord Monta- 
lien started up'in alarm, exclaiming : . 

“TF have told her too’ abruptly—she is going to 
faint! I might have known it. Whom shall I call ?” 
| He was going to the door, but she put out one 

hand and motioned him back. 

© Wait,” she'said, in a voite*that trembled. “I 
shall not‘faint.”' She sat up bravely as she spoke; 
and tried to smile, with lips that quivered: “ Please 
go on, my lord; tell me all.” 

Then, still clasping the small, cold hand, still 
looking kindly at the pale young face, Lord Mont- 
alien’ told her’**all.’” He narrated the circumstances 
under which fourteen years before he had met with 
Robert’ Hawksley—the story Robert Hawksley had 
told’ him—the promise that had passed between them 
and how that promise was to be redewnred—the 
fortune that was hers—his guardianship—her new 
name—the new life beginning so brightly. 

She had heard’ all. He paused, still looking at 
her, wondering yer A what manner of girl this 
child of sixteen was. She was quite still, quite pale, 
and the loud tick-tack of the kitchen clock be. 
came almost painfully audible; while the sunshine 
streamed unshadowed in among Rosanna’s roses and 

raniums: At last she spoke, to ask a question, 

ooking atthe nobleman beside her with big, solemn 
eyes : 
Me Who was my moter ?”’ 

“T donot know,” he answered, gravely; ‘* yout 
father never told me her nume!’’ 

“Does Duke know? ° 

“JT cannot tell; I think it probable. But, my 
dear Miss Lisle, there may be reasons why you 
should not know.” 

“ What reasons ?” 

* Reasons impossible forme to explain,” his lord- 
ship said, turning away in some embarrassment 
from the gaze of the innocent eyes. ‘‘ You can ask 
Mr. Mason, however. If it is’ right’ you should 
know he will tell you.” 

“Right! A daughtershould know her mother’s 
name!” the girl replied, slowly. “My lord, you 
have told me about my father—my father who left 
England five months after his marriage, and did 
not return for two years. How then came I to be 
given to Duke Mason—how came he to know any- 
thing about me ?”’ 

< Your motlier gave you to Dulte Mason, of 


course.” 
Lord Montalien felt’ rather awkward as he an- 
swered—the large bright eyes still'solemnly scanned 
his face. Afterall, telling this young person her own 
story was not so easy a matter as he had thought: 
“My mother was a lady, you say,” Polly’s heart 
thrilled as she said it, “of high birth and station 
and wealth; and she gave me away to a poor me 
chanic, and never Came to see or ask after me again 





Lord Montalien, is my mother alive ?” 
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The situation was growing worse and worse. Lord 
Montalien felt more uncomfortable than he ever re- 
membered feeling in his life. 

**T have reason to believe she is,’’ he answerad, 
slowly. 

““Why did she not leave everything, and go to 
my father when he came for her ?” 

“ Paulina, I don’t know. Yes. Ido; I’ll tell you 
the truth, come what. may. She did not return 
with him because he found her the wife of another 
man!” 

The girl’s very lips blanched at the words. 
on The wife of anotherman! She thought him dead 

en f”’ 

“ She did!” 

“ He did not seek her out and undeceive her?” 

“No; he left England again. Don’t blame-your 
mother, my child; she thought him dead she was 
coerced into the second marriage beyond doubt, 
and, if alive, still thinks your father deadk How 
she came to give you to Duke Masom Duke Mason 
will tell you himself. She had cogent: reagnms be 
‘very sure; and she could not have given yom. toa 
better mam. Rest contented with your wonderful 
oom —_- my dear, gts ask too 

uestions, Yow area eiress now— ani 
think of that.” - “a ag 

“A great heiress!” the girl repeated, and there 
was a world of bitterness in hertone; ‘a great 
heiress, yet poorer than the poorest, witha father 
and mother alive whom I have never scen— 
never may see; a mother who cast meoff in my in- 
fancy, 2 fatherat the other end of thewerld! Lord 
Montalies, you may mot tell me, Duke may not tell 
me, but I feel it here—if my mother isalive I shall 
find her out!” 

She rose up, strilting her hand lightly on her 
breas, her eyes: shining with the fire of inspiration. 

“T shall find out.my mother, and ask-her why she 


deserted her chili? my father ”*—she looked |. 
suddenly at the mate she: held—“wilk you permit | hand 


me, my lord ?”” 

He bowed his head silently. 

She opened theneteand read. It dropped from 
her fingers, she eovered her face with her hands, and 
the tears fell, thick and fast. Hermeods were the 
moods of an April day, sunshine and showers, bright 
and short-lived. 

She looked up at last and dashed them away, 
smiling radiantly. The colour came back to her 
cheeks, the glad sparkle to-her eyes, the joyous ring 
to her voice. She was rich, rich beyond her wildest, 
dreams. She wasa young lady of birth and fortune. 
Lord Montalien was her guardian. All the visions 
of her life were realized—more than realized. Was 
she dreaming or awake? 

“It is like a fairy tale,” she said, “ like a story 
from the Arabian Nights. Ob, my lord, is all this 
true you have been telling me? Am I asleep or ina 
dream ?”’ 

Lord Montalien got up to go with a smile, holding 
out his hand in farewell. 

“ Good-bye for the present, Miss Lisle. I shall 
eall again to-morrow. By that time you will pro- 
bably have convinced yourself that it is a very 
pleasant reality.. You, and your good friends here, 
shall fix the time of your departure. I shall not 
hurry you, but I, shall certainly expect you during 
your stay in Speckhaven to be a constant visitor at 

e Priory.” 

Polly thought of Allan Fane and Miss Hautton, 
and flushed all over her fair face. 

“Or why not make your home altogether at the 
Priory during the few weeks you remain?” urged 
Lord Montalien. “It is your home now and for the 
future, you know, and I need not tell you how 
charmed we all will be.” 

* And leave Duke and Rosanna!” Polly said, look- 
ing at him in wonder. ‘Ob, no, my lord. ‘hank 
you very much, all the same.” 

“© At least you will come to see us every day ?” 

Polly shook her head. 

“You will dine with us, then, once before you go. 
Don’t be obstinate, Miss Lisle, and force me into 
the rdle of tyrannical guardian so soon.” 

“ Well—if you insist—but ? 

Her reluctance was very visible. It was not shy- 
ness—that he saw. If the girl had been born in a 
palace her manner could not have been more simple, 
more natural, more unaffectedly easy. What was it? 
Lord Montalien wondered. 

“You know some of my people I think,’’ he said, 
“Francis and Guy tell me they are acquainted 
with. you, and Allan Fane is quite an intimate 

iend.” 





He was watching her closely, and the rosy light 
shone again in the sensitive face, That was it! 
The peer understood at once that Mr. Fane,had 
been quite an “intimate friend.” ; 

“When I come to-morrow,” he said, moving to 
the door, “I shall bring Gripper—Gripper’s your 
lawyer, my dear—and he has come down here to 


draw up the necessary documents. appointing me’ 


your guardian, and to explain to you the circum- 
stances under which youcomeinto your fortune. They 


are somewhat unusual, but, considering your father’s 
story, very natural. Now, my dear, good-day to 
you. Don’t lose your appetite and sleep, thinking 
of this fairy fortune. But where is the use of ad- 
vising you? Of course you will.” 

Polly laughed. She was disposed to like this 
pleasant new guardian already ; and, indeed, it was 
no hard task for most women to like Lord Mont- 
alien. Shewatched him ont of sight ; then shewent 
slowly into the house. She opened her letter and 
read itagain. Her father lived, and from over the 
wide sea spoke to her those sweet, solemn words of 
fatherly love—the first she had ever heard. Again 
the great tears welled up into the blue eyes. She 
stretched forth her arms with an involuntary ery. 

* Oh, father! father! Come home!” 

Only once in, the letter he spoke of her mother. 

** Your mother lives, my child,” he wrote; “mlady 
of rank and title; the wife of another man. But in 

f your heartthers must lie no hard thoughts of her. 
Weak she may been—guilty never. She be- 

lieved, belibves still, that Robert Lisle is dead—as I 

am to her, One dayI may return to England and 

my precious daughter.” 

} She kissed the letter, put it in her bosom,.and 

went in search of her friends. : 

Rosanna was bustling about the kitchen, looking 
unutterably grim and stern to hide all she felt. 

“Duke’s upstairs,” she said, curtly, to the girl, 
and turned her back upom her. 

Strong-minded the spinster undoubtedly was, but. 
she was not strong enough to bear the sight of Polly 
just them. 

Duke was painting and smoking fariously—with 


looked round from his work and smiled rather » 
ghastly smile of greeting: 

“ Well, Duchess !” 

“ Well, Duke!” 

She came over and stood beside him, resting one 

i on hi r. There was no need 
} to tell her what Rosanna’s grimness and Dulke’s si~ 
lence meant, she understood them perfectly, and 
loved them: better in this hour than ever before im 
| near life, 
| “Who knows? I may have been a prophet!” the 
scene-painter said, still trying to speak gaily. 
“ You may bea Duchess yet, Miss Lisle. I sup- 
pose it is the correct thing to call Lord Monta- 
lien’s ward and the heiress of eighty thousand Miss 
Lisle.” 

“ Duke !” 

He dropped his brush and held ont his hand, 

“IT wish you joy, Duchess—in all sincerity. I 
hope yon’ll be as happy in your new life as—as I 
have tried to make you in this. You're goingaway, 
my dear—going away, to come back no more; but 
I know you will never quite forget Duke and Ro- 
sanna.” 

His voice broke. He dropped her hand and walked 
away to the window to. hide the tears of which his 
manhood was ashamed. 

Two white arms were about his neck in an in- 
stant, two warm lips impetuously kissing his 
averted face. 

“Duke! Duke! dear old Duke! the best, the kindest 
friend there ever wasin this world! Forget you and 
Rosanna! Why, whata horrible little monster you 
must think me! I don’t know what you mean by talk- 
ing about my going away never to come back! If I 
were Queen Victoria’s ward, and heiress of fifty hun- 
dred million pounds!” cried this impetuous young 
woman, “ I should come back just the same. This 
is my home—at. least until my father returns from 
California to claim me. His right is first, and most 
sacred. Oh, Duke! to think Polly Mason should 
ever have had a father !” 

Duke smiled in spite of himself. 

“Tt is extraordinary. I Should have liked to have 
told you ages ago, but you see L was bound by pro- 
mises to both, and dare not,” 

“ Promises to both. That includes. my mother, I 


suppose P” 

“Your mother. Yes, Duchess.” 

“Tell me all about her, Duke. My mother ! how 
strange it sounds! What was she like? Was she 
handsome ? Am I like her? That sounds con- 
ceited, I am afraid, but. I don’t.mean it so.” ‘ 

“She was—she is beautiful, and you are not in 
the least like her. You have your father’s face and 
eyes, and a very good face and eyes they are. Her 
eyes were black, and she was smaller than you.” ‘ 

He spoke dreamily, thinking of the great, despair- 
ing black eyes that had looked at him so lately full 
of woman’s uttermost woe. 

‘Duke, I don’t think Ilike my mother! She must 
have been weak and cold-hearted. Why did she 
give me up? Why didshe marry that other man? 
lt hate to think of it even. Why was she not faith- 
fal through all things—to death—to the husband 
and child she loved ?” 

The girl’s eyes flashed—the rosy light so quick to 
come and go, under that transparent skin, lit up her 
gipsy face once more. 

** Don’t you blame her, Duchess,” Duke answered, 





him always a sign of great mental disturbance. -He:|, 





gravely; “since she did it for your sake. She 
would have preferred death to marrying Sir——, 1 
mean marrying again of her own free will. She 
sacrificed herself for you. You were taken from her 
at your birth—she knew you lived, but nothing 
more, and she yearned to possess you. She feared 
for you more than she feared for herself—for your 
future happiness, lifeeven; and when you were made 
the price-of her sacrifice she cdnsented. She had 
borne imprisonment, even.cruelty, rather than yield. 
She was mever more faithful to the husband she 
thought:dead than in the hour when he saw her at 
the altar thie bride of another man, for she sacri- 
ficed her owmlife to save his child. She gave you 
to me-—wiliit me she knew you would be safe, at 
least, and site dared not keep you herself. Your 
mother is the best, the noblest, the most injured 
womam on eartli—a martyr, Duchess, as surely as 
ever suffering made amartyr! Don’t you blame her 
Sen leeed mapmother like # 
: mother like this, Duke ?” 

“y Reuineanllt tem, Miss Lisle. I pity her as I 

never pitied anyone in my life. She is very, very 


ee ia ker husband unkind to her ?”” 

“Tam afraid se, my dear. And she knows you 
live, and she loves must live apart from yon, 
and deny you a\moetiien’scare. Is that not:enough 
of itself 2” 

“Duke,” Polly saidj.entreatingly, “tell me her 
name. Doli Let me ge@to hor—-only once, ever so 
secretly, andi kiss amd tell her { love her, and 
am serry for her tac. Oh, Duke, if you ever 
a whom you are going 
to lose, tell me her name!” 

She elasped' heramms ence more around his: neck, 
she coaxed: hinw witilt tears.and kisses. Thestrong 
man trembled under that clasp. 

“ T can’t, Duciese—don’task me. Heaven knows I 
would refuse you if I could, but it must not 
be. You. dom’t lmow t you ask—be content. 
Love her as muck as yew like—she is worthy of it 
all, and hope forthe best, but the day when you may 
know —— and go to-her has not yet come. 
Lock I have kept this for you for fourteen 
years.. Your mother gave it me on the night I saw 
her first.” 

He drew forth the opal ring and slid it on one of 
Polly’s slim, ringless fingers. 

it is yours, my girl—wear it for your mother’s 
sale.” 

“ And it is all I. may ever know of her,” Polly 
sighed. ‘It is, very sad and very strange. I used 
to think it would be beautiful to have a history—to 
be @ heroine of romance; now I am one, and 
somehow it saddens me more than anything did be- 
fore. To think that [should have a mother who 
dare not acknowledge me—that some day I may 
meet her, and look at her, and not know her. To 
think that I should have.a father an exile, a lonely, 
solitary wanderer in those wild, far-off lands, who 
has lost wife and child through no fault of his, 
and he may never return., But I will go to him, 
if he do not come to me. Yes, Duke, when my 
two years’ school-life are ended, if he do not re- 
turn to me I will goto him. It will be like ‘ Eliza- 
beth and the Exile of Siberia’ over again. And now 
{ shall go. straight this very moment and answer 
his dear, darling letter.” 

Which she did, dashing off page after page in an 
impetuous, running hand. There was no end of love, 
and no end of blots, and scores of notes of excla- 
mation, and doubtful spelling and grammar; but 
when one’s heart is full to overflowing, and oneis a 
young person of sixteen, what does a little broken 
orthography or syntax signify ? 

Polly’s heart was in the right place if her words 
were not, and probably Mr. Robert Lisle, out in San 
Francisco, smiled a good deal over this epistle, even 
with the tears in his eyes. 

The news spread like wildfire. Before the summer 
stars came out that night every man, woman, and 
child in Speckhaven knew that Polly Mason was an 
heiress, and not Polly Mason at all. 

The heiress herself had rushed headlong to see her 
friend Alice, and tell her the wonderful news, and 
had exhibited her ring and her father’s picture, which 
Miss Warren had seen scores of times before, and 
promise her unlimited jewellery when she came into 
her fortune. 

‘* When I leave school you shall come and live 
with me, Alice, if youare not married,” Polly cried ; 
“and when I’m gone you must write me long, long 
letters, and I shall ask Lord Montalien for enough 
of my fortune to buy a locket for my picture and 
some of my hair toleaye you. Oh, Alice, I don’t be- 
lieve I shall ever sleep a wink again for thinking of 
it as long as I live !” 

Her dreams were rather broken that night, and it 
seemed to her that the new day would never dawn. 
She half feared the whole would melt away in the 
darknesa, and she would awake to find herself 
little Polly. Mason again instead of Miss Paulina 
Lisle. 

Paulina Lisle! 
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She repeated the pretty name over and over again 
with intense, childish ecstasy. She had hated her 
name of Polly so, she had so longed for some beau- 
tiful, stately appellation, and, lo, here she had it! 
We believe her new name gave her tenfold more plea- 
sure than the thought of her noble inheritance. 

Montalien came over next day with Mr. 
“wxipper, which legal gentleman produced documents 
taeg with red tape, and read them solemnly aloud to 
his bewildered little client. It was all Greek to 
Polly, except one or two conditions which her mind 
gras in passing. She was Lord Montalien’s 
ward until she should come of age or marry. If 
Lord Montalien died before either of those events 
the power of appointing a new guardian was vested 
in him. 

In the hour of her marriage—whether she married 
with or without the consent of her guardian or dur- 
ing her minority—her fortune became absolutely 
her own thenceforth. 

This was the proviso which his lordship had men- 
tioned on the previous day as unusual. Jt was 
easy enough by the light of Robert Lisle’s own his- 
tory to understand it—it was to save her from her 
mother’s fate. How little he dreamed in providing 
that saving clause for the happiness of the daugh- 
ter he loved how much trouble and shame and 
remorse it was to cause her in the days to’come! 

The people from the Priory called upon Lord 
Montalien's ward with congratulations and cordial 

sions of good will. , 

taoie others came Mr. Francis, whom Polly did 
not like, Mr. Guy, whom she admired and liked ver 
much, and Sir Vane Charteris, who repelled her wit 

is coarse mouth and fulsome compliments. 

The girl wondered why he looked at her with such 
intensity, his small black eyes seeming to devour 


His little daughter came with him, beautifully 
.and much more gracious than on that other 
memorable occasion. eds Pe 
Sir Vane expressed his regret that Lady Charteris 
could not have the happiness of making Miss‘ Lisle’s 
charming acquaintance. Lady Charteris was ill, 
confined to her room—a nervous, hysterical attack, 
but would probably be able to travel on the mor- 
row, when he proposed returning to town to consult 
an eminent physician respecting the ‘state of her 
health. ; 
_Miss Lisle listened very coldly, she disliked both 
him and his daughter, and was relieved when they 
went away. Miss Hautton also éalled with her 
kinsman, Lord Montalien, elegant of costuine, indis- 
putably high bred and patrician, but looking more 
elderly and faded than ever by contrast with that 
fresh, bright face. Mr. Allan Fane did not call— 





[A MIDNIGHT VISIT. ] 


he was eating his very heart out with rage and baf- 
fled love. Retribution had come very swiftly to 
the tailor’s ambitious son. 

Lord Montalien’s ward, obeying the behests of 
her guardian, spent one evening at the Priory. 
Only one—Duke and Rosanna must have all the 
rest. She went dressed in white tarletan—white 
was the proper thing for a heroine—with a blue rib- 
bon in her amber curls, and a blue belt around her 
slim waist. 

She looked lovely! The white arms and neck 
glimmered through the flimsy tarletan, and there 
was a flush on her cheeks and a light in her eyes. 
She entered those stately rooms a guest, an equal, 
she who had been Polly Mason last week; and she 
sat at Lord Montalien’s right hand at dinner, and 
was the little queen of the feast. 

The dishes at that dinner were of “ such stuff as 
dreams are made of.’’ She had things put on her 
plate, and she ate them, and wondered inwardly all 
the while what on earth they could be. She drank 
some sparkling Moselle, and she had a slice of pine- 
apple, and did not make one single mistake. She 
was not awkward, she was in no way embarrassed, 
neither was she in the least forward. Altogether 
she was charming, and Lord Montalien was secretly 
fascinated by his little ward. 

** How true and clear she rings,” he thought; “if 
she had been bred a countess her manners could not 
be more simple and perfect. What a charming 
little rosebud she is, and how gloriously destined 
to bloom in-the future.” 

Allan Fane sat opposite “Miss Lisle” at dinner, 
with the faded eyes of his high-born betrothed fixed 
icily upon him. 

This beautiful little heiress might have been his 
in thishour, and he had given her up, and bound 
himself to a woman he did not and never could love. 

“It might have been.” He had wrought his 
misery with his own hand. If Polly thirsted for 
vengeance on this recreant lover of hers she had it. 
But she did not, she had met him with a smile of 
perfect provoking good humour and forgiveness. 
He was so utterly indifferent to her now that she 
had no room in her heart for him even to wish 
him unhappy. 

He might marry Miss Hautton to-morrow, and 
she would go to his wedding with pleasure. He 
knew it too, no woman's eyes ever looked so 
frankly into the eyes of a’: man for whom she cared 
one straw. 

In the drawing-room after dinner, with some little 
urging, Polly sang. She did not mind singing atall, 
but she only played accompaniments of her own, she 
did not understand the piano she said. 

“* What does that matter, Miss Lisle?” said Guy 
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Earlscourt; “ who cares for theaccompaniment? Tf 
know you can sing—l’ve heard you.” 

Polly laughed, and blushed at the remem: 

rance. 

“That song has haunted me ever since, I as- 
a you. Sing it again, Miss Lisle, and exorcize 
i ” 


He led her to the piano, and she obeyed. 

Her sweet, clear voice filled the rooms. With pro- 

r training that voice alone might have made her 

ortune. She sang again ‘‘ County Guy.” 
“Ah, County Guy ! the hour is nigh, 

The sun has left the lea, 

The orange flower perfumes the bower, 
The breeze is on the sea. 

The lark whose lay has trilled all day 
Sits hushed, his partner nigh— 

Breeze, bird and flower confess the hour, 
But where is County Guy ?” 

He was beside her, bending over her, his dark, 
dreamy, [talian eyes fixed on her face. What did 
Guy Earlscourt think of her? In days to come did 
that sweet, youthful face haunt his dreams ? In the 

irl's memory that night lived for ever, the first of 
= new existence, and there were hours when Guy 
Earlscourt’s dark face rose up before her like the 
face of a reproachful ghost. She never forgot it, 
nor him, as he stood there beside her, the dark 
beauty of his Southern face, and his jet-black hair, 
such a marked contrast to herown, How hand- 
some he had looked! How happy she had been! She 
had reason to remember it bitterly in the years to 
come. 

Allan Fane, hovering afar off, took his punish- 
mentin sullen silence. He had lost her himself, but 
that was no reason why he should not be savagely 
jealous of every other man or woman on whom 
she smiled. Guy had been his warmest friend—he 
felt as loyally towards him as it was in his shifting, 
selfish nature to be loyal to any one, but he could 
have murdered him that night. 

This girl, his father’s ward, with her noble for- 
tune, her peerless porn would be one day Guy 
Earlscourt’s wife, and. he—he looked «with sullen, 
angry eyes at Diana Hautton, with her three-and- 
thirty years and her faded face, and walked out of 
the room and out of the house. 

‘The soft summer rain was falling, he heeded it 
not. He lit his cigar, and walked up and down under 
the fragrant trees; up anddown, up and down. It 
grew late—Miss Lisle was driven home —she insisted 
upon it—he heard the last sound of the wheels that 
bore her away; then he flung himself on the wet 
grass, face downwards, and Bes he had lost for 
ever the happiness of his life. 


(To be continued.) 
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By 


THE 
MYSTIC EYE OF HEATHCOTE, 


a 
CHAPTER XXV. 
As you from crimes would pardoned be 
Let your indulgence set me free. Tempest. 

Tue night wore slowly on. Myriads of stars glit- 
tered like jewels in the clear winter sky, and a cres- 
cent moon hung like a golden diadem above the snow- 
crowned summits of the Alpine peaks. Far and near 
the convent bells were chiming, calling their clois- 
tered devotees to their evening devotions. 

Lady Grace, reclining on her couch, listened to 
their music ina half-dream. The supper tliat her 
hostess had brought remained almost untasted ou the 
table beside her, for the girl had but little appetite. 
She drew from her bosom the little case that con- 
tained the pictured face of her dead lover, and gazed 
upon it with fond and tender eyes. Her tears fell 
upon it like summer rain. 

* Oh, Carlos! dear Carlos!” she sobbed, “if you 
had only lived!” 

She dried her tears and walked to the barred win- 
dow. Why wasit so strongly grated? she wondered 
as she looked out upon the grand prospect that lay 
beyond—the Alpine peaks towering up in the misty 
moonlight, and far in the blue distance the waters of 
the Rhone glittering indistinct and dreamlike. 

All her life seemed like a dream asshe stood there, 
80 far away ‘rom home and friends; and for the first 
time she began to wonder if slie had acted wisely 
in trusting Father Anselm so implicitly. 1: was 
growing late and he had not returned, neither had 
Sister Dorothea, Did they intend to leave her all 
alone in that grim old castle? She glanced arcuud 
her with a shudder of terror at the ponderous door, 
so securely locked, and for the first time it flashed 
upon her that she was a prisoner. Ler cheeks 
whitened with a vague terror, and her womauly 
insti.cts, once aroused, showed her how unwisely 
she had acted in undertaking such a long and peril- 
ous journey. 

Her ear caught the sound of a step upon the stairs, 
the key turned in the lock, and the friar entered, 
Lady Grace faced him with flashing eyes. 

“ Now be good enough tw tell we, Father Anselm,” 
she began, with more hauteur than she had ever be- 
fore manifested in addressing her spiritual adviser, 
“‘why I am a prisoner.” 35 

Father Anselm laughed in a good-natured way, 
and coolly seated liimself in an easy-chair opposite, 

“Ina strange place, my child,” he replied, “it 
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occurred to me that you really would be safer | turned in the lock, and her hostess entered, bringing 


locked in.” 


her breakfast-—a very tempting repast and stylishly 


“That may be,” she continued, “but you must? served on a silver tray. 


know that such a proceeding is rather strange, Father 
Anselm. And, when I come to think of it, why could 
we not go on to St. Gotiard? I don't like this 
dreary old castle, aud I’m sincerely sorry that I did 
not remain at the Sacred Heart. Will Sister Doro- 
thea return to-night ?” 

The monk shook his head, gazing at her from be- 
neath his mystic cowl with an expression in his 
glittering gray eyes that curdied the very blood in 
her veins. It was only by a great effort that she 
suppressed a shriek of terror. But the proud, brave 
blood in her veins supported her. She arose with 
the air of a queen. 

“ Tn that case, Father Anselm,” she said, haughtily, 
“ T must request you to leave me.” 

The monk arose also, and madea step towards her. 

“Yes,” he said, “I will leave you, but on the 
morrow I shall return, for I have a story to tell you 
—a story that will explain all this mystery. I have 
also an offer to make you—an offer that will give you, 
instead of the cold, dead, grave-like existence of a 
nun, a life of love and bliss.” 

Before the astonished girl could utter a word he 
seized her hand, and pressed it passionately to his 
lips, then, retreating from the room, closed and locked 
the massive door. 

White and breathless with terror, she stood where 
he left her, like an image carved in stone, her very 
reason for the moment stunned and powerless. 

But by degrees she began to realize the horror of 
her position. Hundreds of miles away from home 
and friends, shut up like a prisoner in this grim old 
Alpine castle; and for what purpose? Who and 
what was this man, who, under the garb of a holy 
calling, had won her confidence, and lured her iuto 
this peril? She ran round the spacious apartment, 
searching for some chance of escape. But there was 
none ; the black walls shut her in like a tomb. 

With a wail of impotent self-reproach for the folly 
that had brought her into this daoger, she threw her- 
self on the couch, and, by the time the moon had 
dropped behind the snow-clad peaks, exhausted na- 
ture had given way, and, despite her misery, she was 
sound asleep. 

The ringing of the convent bells awoke her on the 
following morning, and she started up with a sharp 
consciousness of some immivent peril, After com- 
pleting her toilet she sat dowu by the window and 
looked out. ‘The morning was glorious, the prospect 
wild and grand beyond all description. ° 

While she thus sat absorbed in thought the key 





Lady Grace received it with high-bred courtesy, 
then, facing the woman like a queen, she said, 
quietly: 

“Give me the key, please. I always prefer to have 
the key of my own apartment.” 

A smile flickered over the woman’s stolid face,, 
giving a curious, triumphant expression to her green- 
gray eyes. 

“ Pardon, miss, and I’d like to oblige you,” she re- 
plied, holding the key securely between her huge 
thumb and finger, “ but I’ve had my orders, and I’m 
bound to obey them.” 

Whereupon she left the apartment with a mocking 
courtesy, locking the door behind her. Graca 
realized that she was indeed a prisoner ; but by whose 
hand or fur what purpose? 

Could Lady Heathcote have had aught to do with 
it, she wondered, in order to secure for herself the 
Heathcote heritagg? But no sooner had she har- 
boured the thought than she reproached herself for 
being unjust and unnatural. 

Finding the problem altogether too deep for her 
solution,she determined to possess her soul iu patience 
till the mystery should be made clear; and accord- 
ingly in a very quiet and matter-of-fact way she sat 
down to her breakfast, which she had barely finished 
when Father Anselm was announced. 

He wore his official robes that-morning, and with 
them an air of lofty self-importance. Lady Grace 
received him with chilling hauteur, 

“Now, Father Anselm, let me have your story 
and the solution of this mystery. I demaud to know 
by what right and for what purpose I am imprisoned 
in this place.” 

He watched her flushing face and blazing eyes 
with evident admiration, but his voice was kindly 
and respectful as he began: 

“Thave come for that purpose, my daughter, to 
make everything clear and plain to you. But I must 
begin at the beginning, and as my story is somew)iat 
lengthy I must entreat you to be patient. 

“Not a great many years ago,” he continued, “ an 
English nobleman of great wealth aud reputation 
died, leaving no heir to his title aud vast estates but 
one slender, blue-eyed little daughter. He left her 
to the care of a guardian and a step-mother ; but the 
guardian was an imbecile, and the stepmother was a 
beautiful fiend, and between the two this poor little 
girl, the last representative of one of England's no- 
blest lines, had but little protection. Moreover, by 
the stipulations of her father’s last will, she was be- 
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trothed in marriage to a young lord of the most, dis- 
gusting and dissolute habits. This young lord 
pressed his suit, and the wicked stepmother laid her 
plans by which to rid herself of her husband’s child, 
and get the vast wealth into her own hands. Between 
the two the gentle girl was well-nigh distracted, and 
no one interfered. 

“ But she had a friend who watched her day and 
night, who would have died a thousand times’ to 
spare her one’pang of sorrow. He did not speak of 
his devotiom, he only sought for opportunities to 
serve her; but he loved her, in her girlish grace and 
loveliness, with the deathless love of a strong man’s 
beart. 

“ After @ time they sent her down to an old convent 
in Italy beeause the stepmother wanted her out. of 
the way; and this stepmother was only watching for 
@ favourable chance to put her entirely out of the 
Wway—in plain words, to murder her!” 

Lady Grace put up her hands with an imploring 
gesture, while she grew white to the very lips. 

“Tis trne, my child,” the monk went om his eye 
bent upon her, full of @ strange, glittering fire; ‘she 
fully intended to murder her that she might possess 
all this vast wealth. But the girl’s friend learned of 
her wicked plans, and determined to save her st the 
risk of his own life. He disguised himself asia monk 
and followed herto Italy. He became her com- 
panion, ber spiritual adviser and ditector. con- 
fided to him all her girlish sorrows aud fancies, and’ 
after a while she made up her mind t#Become a num 
He encouraged her in this, not. because he intended 
that she really should do so foolislhe thing, but to 
save her from :” 

paused aw insiant ; butthe young girl before 
lim satJilte statue, not deigning to move or speak, 
aud he weston: 

“ He Knew toe well that te gw back to her father’s 
house witheut. a protector was to return to certain 
death, and) ie ¢ her to remain. Then, 
when she, was on the of consummating her in- 
tention to take the vei her into the netion: 
of making a Gothard. 

“ And now, beeause he desires to save her from 
the murderous designe ef her stepmother, and be- 
cause he adores her as no’ living man ever adored 
woman before, he holds her a prisoner to-day, wait- 
ing only for her consent to make her his wife, and 
restore her in honour and triumph to her father’s 
beritaze.” 

For an instant after he ceased speaking there was 
au unbroken silenee; then Lady Grace arose to her 
feet, with an ominous glitter in her blue eyes. 

“ Who are you, sir?” she demanded, haughtily. 

The man made a step back, then, as if by magic, 
the serge habiliments, that he had worn so long, 
slipped down by his feet, the mystic cowl dropped 
from his face, and as the affrighted girl advanced her 
staring eyes recognized Colonel Ludovic Hernshawe! 

Despite all her self-command, Lady Grace uttered 
a sharp cry of terror, aud sinking into her chair she 
buried her facein her hands. But she did not faint, 
for the Heathcote blood was proud and strong and 
enduring. In almost an instant she looked up again, 
a mocking smile curving her scarlet lip. 

* Well, Colonel Hernoshawe,” slie said, slowly, and 
with silvery intonation, “I must really congratulate 
you on your dramatic talent—I never imagined it 
was half so brilliant. Why, colonel, you really have 
missed your vocation, you should*have gone on the 
stage.” 

The colonel winced a Tittle beneath this cutting 
irony, aud bit at his gray moustache. But a moment 
later he smiled pleasantly, and, crossing the room, 
seated himself by the girl’s side. 

“We won’t quarrel, my dear,” he said; “we can- 
not afford to do that; our interests are identical, and; 
moreover, I love you as you will never be loved 

ain,” 

“Say rather you love the Heathcote heritage, Col- 
onel Hernshawe,” retorted Grace, bitterly; “let us 
be truthful, and call things by their right names. 
“And now,” she continued, with queenly dignity, 
“we will come to the point at once. Of couise you 
want money,and I desire to be safely conveyed 
to England at the earliest moment possjble. Name 
the price of my ransom, colonel, and you shall have 
it, even to the half of my dead father’s possessions.” 

The Indiaw officer flushed, and a sudden spark 
leaped to his steel-gray eyes. 

“Child,” he answered, gravely, “I am not the man 
to be bribed, as you will discover; and, if I were,” 
he added, with a tinge of irony, “ you are scarcely in 
the position to meet my demands. The Heathcote 

estates are very suugly in the hands of your father’s 
second wife, and, unless I’m much mistaken, she'll 
endure a hard struggle before she'll give them up. 
Your sole and only hope of being reinstated in your 
lawful position is in becoming my wife, and for that 
purpose, as 1 havestated, I have brouglit you hither.” 

“ Then, Colonel Hernshawe,” she replied, without 


a tremor, or an instant’s hesitation, “I shall never be 
reinstated, never see my father’s house again, for I 
will die a beggar in the streets sooner than become 
your wife.” 

The colonel! flushed again, and bit his moustache 
fiercely, but he managed to speak calmly. 

“We'll not jump to any hasty decisions,” he said ; 
“we haven’t talked the matter over yet. You are 
mistaken in thinking that I am influenced by agreedy 
desire for the Heathcote wealth. I love you, Grace, 
I have loved you for years, truly and unselfishly; I 
want you for my wife, and as my wife I will shield 
you from all danger, and see that your rightful pos~ 
sessions are restored to you. Why cannot you trust 
me, little one?” he continued, tenderly, “ youused to 
look upon me as your friend, and see, that is my ring, 
my parting gift, upon your finger, Gracie, yow will 
learn to be kind to me at least?” 

She drew the hoop of Indiaw gold with: its 
en ruby from her finger, aud threw it at his: 
eet. 

“T wore it because I thought you were my friend,” 
she said, “ but yow have deceived and betrayed’ me, 
Tine officer picked up the ring: with « quiet smuilix 

e * 

sat Fousre excited now, and vena wilthees for haw- 

eceived you, that feeling will and 
you will think better of my offer I Led — you 
happy, little Gracie, if you will trust mer whole 
life shall be devoted to that one param digg, you: 
need not answer now; I will leave you te think the 
} matter over. I know it looks like playing the tyrant 
| to keep you locked up in this old castle, but. its all 
for your own safety and interest. And the moment, 
eousent to become my wife you shall be free. Wwe 
can be married at St. Gothard, and 1 will take 
home to England in triumph ; enh, ay ieuastnaadion: 
ling, I will make you the happiest wife in the United 

“But if I refuse to beeome your wife, Colonel 


Hernsha 2” she interrogated he to depart. 
; "Sndiet euniaeoen he a et ag 
gleam of his steely an 


eyes, and expression about 
his mouth, “it will be my painful duty to hold you 
a prisoner. I am an old soldier, you know, and used 
to that sort of thing. And, not wishing to weary you 
with my presence, I will bid you good morning!” 

Bowing suavely, he left the room, carefully locking 
the door after him. 

“He nieans what he says,” moaned Grace, letting 
her head drop forward on the table. ‘“ He'll never 
relent; but 1’ll outwit him,” she burst out, passion- 
ately, with blazing eyes; “I'll get out of this miserable 
trap, if I have te scale these castle walls,” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
Heavens are just, and Time suppresseth wrongs. 
3 Henry VT. 

A couple of days went by before Lady Grace saw 
the Indian officer again ; dreadfully tedious days they 
were, though her sphinx-faced hostess brought her 
® guitar, and a new novel and a bit of very daiuty nee- 
dlework, with which to amuse herself. She had her 
meals too, at stated periods, served as grandly as if 
she were a queen ; but she was in no mood for amuse- 
ment, nor yet for the indulgence of the appetite, so the 
colonel’s very tender consideration went tor notizing. 

Her impatience had well-nigh grown into a fever 
when in the purple glamour of an Alpine twilight 
the colonel made hisappearance. He was fastidiously 
dressed, and looking his best, and’ even on ordinary 
occasions Colonel Hernshawe was a handsome man, 
of the very type that most women admire. 

Yet a shiver of intense disgust swept over Grace as 
he entered the apartment. 

But the colonel either could not or would not per~ 
ceive these signs of aversion, and approached her 
with gallant words aud an outstretched hand. 

“My dear little girl,” he began, tenderly, still ex- 
tending one hand, which Lady Grace did not deign 
to notice, while with the other he transferred the 
ponderous key of her prison to his pocket. “My 
dear little girl, you cannot dream how it pains me to 
see your sweet face growing so wan.” 

A smile of chilling contempt curled her fine Jip. 

“Be kind enough to spare me all sentiment, 
Colonel Hernshawe,” she said, icily,“ for I assure 
you I do not appreciate it ; the only subject that can 
possibly interest me nowis my release from this 

lace.” 

“Undoubtedly, my dear,” replied the colonel, 
pleasantly, ‘‘aud I very much regret to have kept 
you waiting so long, but there were business matters 
to settle, and I was forced to run down to Milan, but 
now I am wholly at your service. I have completed 
tle final arrangements; we can be married at St. 
Gothard to-morrow morning, and start direct for 
England ; and, arrived there with a husband's right, it 
will be easy for me to have your own restored to you; 
and I really believe, if your dear father were alive 





Colonel Hernshawe, and I never can trust or respect | 


and cognizant of the circumstances that surround 
you, the great peril that threatens you, he would 
bless and sanction the step we are about to take. 

“In connection with this,” he went on, seeing 
that she made no answer, “I’ve a bit of startling 
news to tell you. It is in all the London papers, and 
Thad it from a reliable source besides. It appears 
that Lord Remington and Lady Beatrice fell very 
muclt in love, and made a run-away trip. They 
travelled night and day till they reached Gretna 
Greem, where they were married, then his lordship 
took his bride to an old place of his, Mortlake Towers, 
in Cumberland. But Lady Heathcote had intelligence 
of it, and she followed on their very heels, reaching 
Mortlake only an hour or two after they did. She 
hastened to the bride’s apartments, aud there a ter- 
rible scene ensued. Lady Heathcote was frantic, 
teld her daughter that she was a bride, but could 
never be a wife, then whispered some terrible secret 
im her ews, whereupon Lady Beatrice snatched up a 
dagger and plunged it into her heart; and her newly 
wedded husband entered the room to find her 
dead.” 


“Dead!” gasped Grace, growimg white to the lips. 

“Dead,” replied the mercilesseulomel, “ and buried 
down at Brignoli. The secret tliat caused her death 
monecan divine. Lady Heathesteand Lord Reming- 
tom have quarelled, and his: lordship has sailed for 
Egypt. So, you perceive, sweet child, that you 
would. be unsafe, to say the imsuch a vulture’s 
nest as that. No, no, little one, you never can go 
back without a true husband to protect you.” 
| But Grace took no heed she only clasped her 
| hands. and murmured : 
“Poor Beatrice, poor Beatrice! so young and 
beauti and Lord Glandore loved her so—poor 
Beawice 


Then ste felf inte » reverie, through which the 
colenel watched her ss a cat watches amouse. Pre- 
seutly she loeked: up, with a sudden brigiitening in 
lier eyes. 

“Lord Remington cannat force me to marry him 
now,” she said, artlessly, “and I may return home in 


Y 


“Yes, my chif®, yor car return to England in 
peace, for you will be my wife, and there is no danger 
or trouble from which I will notshield you. Come, 
now, let us banish all these disagreeable things, and 
talk over our own happy prospects.” 

His quiet persisteace and determination stung her 
into anger, 

“For pity’s sake, Colonel Hernshawe,” she said, 
sharply, “don’t act so foolishly. If you were not 
an old man, quite old enough to be my father, you 
would foree me tolaugh at you. Do you really sup- 
pose I shall ever be your wife?” ; 

“T su nothing about it,” he replied, coolly. 
“T know you will.” 

“ Your wife,” she cried, mockingly. ‘ Ol, Colonel 
Hernshawe, I gave you credit for having more wis- 
dom! But once for all let ussettle that question. I 
tell you decidedly that there are no possible circum- 
stances that could force me even to think of sucha 
step. Lam in your power, Colonel Hernshawe, be- 
cause you were meau aud unmanly enough to betray 
and entrap me, while you pretended to be my best 
friend. But Ido not fear yow; I defy you, and feel 
sure that I shalloutwit you. But if death stared 
me in the face I would accept it ten thousand times 
sooner than I would become your wife.” 

As her ringing voice ceased an appalling change 
crept over the officer’s face; the colour died out, 
leaving his complexion of a-livid pallor, and his eyes 
deepened into a glitteriug green. 

“ Be it so then,” he replied, between his set teeth, 
over which the gray moustache worked and coiled 
like an angry serpent. “ You have made your decision 
|—now hear mine. Lady Grace Heathcote, you are 
dead. If you were lying in your grave rigid and stark 
you could not be more effectually dead and buried 
than you are at this moment.” 

He watched her, marking the effect of these terri- 
ble words ; but the proud girl faced him with eyes 
that did not quail, serene and fearless as a queen; 
and he went on: 

* To-morrow morning you will be removed from 
this room to a lower dungeon, where the light of 
heaven never enters, and, once there, you will have 
looked your lust upon the outside world. ’T'will bea 
slow, torturing death for oue so young and strong, my 
lady,” he said, smiling sardonically, * @ sharp contrast 
to being the beautiful and idolized lady of Heathcote 
Abbey. For myself, i shall return at once to England 
and report to St. Denys Dvlmarand Lady Heathcote. 
I shall tell them of the sudden death of Lady Grace, 
the young heiress, and her body will be sent from the 
Sacred Heart, and there will ve a grand funeral at 
the old Abbey, and, with unparalleled pomp and dis- 
play, the last of her noble race, Lady Grace Heathcote, 
will be borne to her long home. You understand, my 





girl, Lady Grace Heathcote will sleep under the 
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Héathcote mausoleum, and you-you ‘will rot: in an: 
Alpine dungeon.” 0 

His tigerish face glared upon her like that of a 
fiend, still she did’ not falter, or even show @ tremor. 

“Lady Heathcote and I,” cotitinued the: gallant 
offiver, “ are friends of long’standing. Her ladyship. 
is w fascinating woman, and I flatter myself, despite 
your indifference, that I still possess some few at- 
tractions ; I feel convineed that her ladyship will 
think so. We shall marry, your stepmother and 
myself, will own and enjoy’ the’ Heatlicote heritage 
together. This is the programme, my dear, audwe 
shal] not fail to carry it out.” 

“Yes, you will, Colonel Hernshawe” 

Her voice startled him like a bugle call. 

“Who will prevent us, my dear?” he questioned, 
scornfully. 

She raised her slender hand, on whith still gleamed 
tlie betrothal ring of her dead love, and; facing him 
like a young pythoness, she answered, solemnty : 

“ Heaven! 

And, scoffing infidel that he was; the:colonel locked: 
her prison door with a nameless terror at his wicked 
heart. 





CHAPTER XXVITI. 

To this urn. let those repair 

That are either true or. fair. 
Passionate Pilgrim. 

Lavy Hraracotre was getting ready to go:down 
to the Sacred Heart in company with St. Denys 
Delmar, to look after her step-daugliter, and’ to'see’ 
if she really had carrivd out her. resel¥e to becomes 
nun; and good St. Denys im @ tremor of fu 
therly solicitude for his ward, was urging her to:set 
out at once; and the more my lady endeavoured to 
be in haste the more she was deterred: 

She had found’ the Abbey in a perfect state of 
chaos, one half the servante gone; and the other half 
frightened into insanity by the depredations:of that 
meddlesome and merciless ghost, and! poor Mrs. 
Chudleigh, the housekeeper, in a pitiable state of! ter- 
ror and excitement, 

Lady Heathcote went to workin earnest, oblivious 
of ghosts, or anything else, for she hud just received 
# letter from Coldnel Hernshawe; announcing his. 
speedy return to England, and she was determined to: 
huve the Abbey looking its best-to welcome him: 

And she sueceeded, for it was: a motto witle her 
ladyship that only the idle and imwise failed: She 
thade the desert bloom’ aud blossom ‘as the rose,. re- 
filled the servants’ quarters, exorcised the ghost, and 
wus all ready for her triumph when a new-comer ap- 
peared upon the scene, aud that on the afternoon: be- 
fore the morning’ which was: to\see her start: for 
Italy. 

A great, burly fellowin seaman’s gavb; and with 
the curious; Cornish burr upen his tomgue—who: 
liad pushed: the valets' awd footmen aside—~had made 
his way into the glittering drawing-room at Heathcote: 
with as much nouehalaneé as if he were wborn king. 

His name was! Heudvick! Seaton, from TLand’s\Had, 
ornwall, and he amnouticed himself! as being the 
brother of ome Margaret Seaton, formerly eumpioyed 
in the Heathcote service. 

Her ladyship heard him witha stare ef well-bred 
surprise. And what, pray, could he desire of her? 

Of her, indeed. Why, to know what liad become 
of his sister, to: be sure—what else did she suppose ? 

Lady Heathcote winced # trifle before the fellow’s 
stolid gaze, and put her jewelled fingers: to her ears: 
to shut out the coarse, Cornisi» voice;. then she 
broke into a fit of indignation 

“ How dare you intrude yourselé upew my presence 
on such an- errand as this, you great, ummannerly 
boor,” she cried, “ whem you know! aswell as L 
that Margaret. Seaton stole away from Heathcote 
Abbey, taking away with heragreat'many valuables, 
among which was the famous opab keeper ring that 
contained the secret of the hiddew Heathcote: wealth ? 
Haven't I had heradvertized and offered rewards for 
her arrest aud furrthe recovery of the opal? And 
here you come to mete: know where she iss’’ 

But my lady had. wasted her breath, for the fellow 
stood as immoveable as stone. 

“ Yes, mum; I've ’eard:all thatover an’ over,” he 


replied; never winking his’ wide, yellow eyes; ‘ but |} 


Pve ’eard suthin’ else too, an’ I knows aswell as yé 
does yerself that albthat splutter was bosh, to’ blind 


‘folks’ eyes to the real truth, Ye made away wi’ 


Margaret Seatom yerselé, mum,;’cause she knowed a 
secret 0’ youvn, and ye can’t deny it.” 

Lady Heathcote could searcely repress a shriek of 
terror; she felt as if the fellow’s staring eyes, which 
never for an instant left her face, aud the sound. of 
his voice, and the words he was saying, would surely 
drive Ler insane; but by a great effort she managed* 
to control her voice: 

“Wiy, my good man, how very foolish,” she said, 
gently, “ you are utterly mistaken in all this—Mar- 
garet Seaton: was a stranger to me. I met her 





after my marriage to Lord Heathcote; and instead of 
making away: with her itis to my best. interest that 
she’should return. Bring ler'to me when you will, 
and I will make you a rich man.” 

The maw broke into a: low chuckle and wagged 
his head from side: to side. 

“You’ve got a glib tongue, mum,” he said, “and 
I'm sorry I can’t believe ye, but ye sees | knows 
better, and: what a man knows he knows-in spite o’ 
everything: And Dhain’t made up ny mind yet that 


“poor Margaret/s'dead. I've been beating: aboutiever 


sittee she disappeared’; and I think I’m getting/on 
the right scent now: Margaret was'a good sister to 
me, and I was fond of her next to: my own wife, and 
I’m never goin’ to gi’ it uptill I ferrit the-whole thing 
out. That’s what's'brought me'to Heathcote Albbey, 
and:I'm goin’ to stay.” 

“Tf you:trouble me any more-with. your nonsense: 
T'H have: you: imprisoned,” said ker ladyship, an- 


) grily. 


“No, ye won’ mum,” 

“Won't 1?” she almost shrieked: as she: rang 
the bell. 

“No, ye. won't,” coutinued:the fellow; stoutly, with 
@ cunning smile; “’eause: yer afeard, I might tell 
onmye, mun.” 

When. Si 
found: Lady Heathcote asiwhite:as:ddath 

“Why; my lady,” he began, ini consternation, 
glancing fron her ashen face to the great, shaggy 
— who stood before: her. “ Whatis it? Has 
this-——" 

“No, u0;” she interposed, faintly; “but I’m 
harassed and wearied out. of mylife. Show the: maw 
out, Simpkins, and tell: the: lodge+keeper not: to ad- 
mit him again. I cannot betroubled with every’ tramp 
that passes by.” 

Simpkins obeyed with alacrity,.and the stout Cor- 
nishman soon found: himself. without’ the mas 
sive park gates of the Abbey. 

But he seemed in no-wise'diseoncerted. He walked 
leisurely down tothe‘ Heathcote Arms,” and drank 
a. pot of ale, and when the lurid March sunset was 
reddening the Yorkshire hills Lady Heathcote, 
looking out from one of the mullioned windows. 
saw his burly figure standing like a black sentinel 
just outside the ivon. gates, 

8t. Denys Delmar came over from the Anchor- 
age that might to. be: ready for am early start. io 
Italy on the morrow. The guardian’s heart was. ill 
at ease concerning. his ward,.and he was determined 
that there should be no farther delay. So he came 
up for the night, and was sitting im the: western 
drawing-room with Lady Heatleote, when, just as 
the turret clock:struck, nine; another visitor was an- 
nounced; and this’ visitor was: Father Anselm. 

From under his mystic cowl. the monk’s hollow 
eyes: burned like living coals. 

Lady Heathcote thrilled. with terror to her very 
finger-tips as she sat. waiting for him to disclose the 
purpose: of. his visit. 

But St. Denys. was too impatient to wait. 

“We were-just.on the point of starting for Italy,” 
he said; “I’ve been so uneasy about the child— 
Lady Grace, I meas. My good priest, do let us know 
how she fares.” 

“ She fares well,’’ replied the monk, in a sepulchral 
voice; “she is in heaven !’’ 

St. Denys bounded to his feet, and Lady Heath- 
cote uttered: a sharp cry. 

“ What?” cried the former, catching at the monk’s 
arm; “ what do! you say?” 

“Tsay that. Lady Grace Heathcote is dead) and in 
heaven!” he replied, with awful distinctness. 

Then, for the spacv of a minnte, the three seemed. 
stricken into stone. 

Lady Heathcote sat staring at the carpet, scarcely 
daring to draw her breath, and St. Denys stood white 
aud stunned, while the friar eyed them covertly, with 


/a curious, sinister glance. 


The guardian was the first one to speak. 
“T can never forgive myself,” he cried, im agonized 


‘'gecents; “ her father left herto my care, aad I failed 


in my duty. Poor!Gracie, poor little one; she wanted 
to: stay at home, but we forced her to: go, and she’s 
dead.” 

Her ladyship burst into a fit of hysterical sobbing, 
deploring: the loss of her darling child, and striving 
to exonerate herself from all blame—a scene which 
seemed to afford the monk a secret kind of amuse- 


| ment. 


When quiet was restored, and the: parties’ had re~ 
gained a degree of composure, he related the sad 
occurrence in detail, Lady Grace, ai week or two 
previous to her death, took a fancy to visit a noted 
monastery near the northera confines of Italy, and 
accordingly set out in company with several superior 
sisters, and attended by Father Anselm himself. 
They made avery pleasant and instructive visit, and 
Lady Grace started homeward more determined and 
enthusiastic than ever But on the road she fell ill, 


euteved; im answer tothe: bell, he: 





and became unable at last to travel. They, halted at 
Milan, and there, though every attention was bestowed 
upon her, and the best medical aid called in, she died. 
They brought her body home to the Sacred Heart, 
and it.now reposed.in the convent vault, awaiting the 
action of her friends: 

This was Father Anselm’s story. 

The following morning was wild and. stormy, the 
March winds shrieked amid the grim turrets of the 
old Abbey, and whirled aud tossed the branch: of 
the oaks, and a chill, drizzling rain: enveloped the 
earth ina leaden pall; but the journey to Italy was 
not postponed. 

St. Denys and Lady Heuthcote:started with Father 
Anselm to bring home the remains of Heathcote’s 
hapless heiress. 

Sadly and slowly they drove under the tossing oalr 
branches, and‘as the great iron gates swung open, 
and the handsome carriage, emblazoned with the 
Heathcote arms, drove out, the huge figure of the 
Cornish seaman enterged from’ # thicket near by, and 
followed them with the dogged determination of a 
sleuth-hound. 

It is unnecessary to chronicle their journey to Italy. 
They reached the Sacred Heart, and there, in the 
grim old vault, was @ slender, simple coffin of the 
Milan make, bearing thename of Lady Grace in silver 
letters. 

St. Denys, indulging a.foolish fancy that the whole 
thing. was a terrible mistake, caused the coffin to be 
opened, and.when he saw the graceful, girlish figure 
in its spotless robes, the meek, folded hands, the 
sweet, fair. face, with. all its golden hair put.ous of 
sight, he sat down and wept. and sobbed like a 
woman, 

The coffin was. enclosed in a metallic case, and the 
mournful party returned to England. 

Then there’ was a grand funeral. Half the county 
turned out to. follow the lovely young creature to 
her final resting-place. 

Friends and acquaintances. came down from Lon- 
don, Father Anselm and half a.dozen illustrious per- 
sonages. fromthe Convent of the Sacred Heart, and, 
last. of all, Sir Ruthven, Remington—a forlorn, heart- 
broken. old. man—came up from the Hermitage, 

The long line of carriages stretched for miles across 
the. Heathcote grounds, and thus grandly and sin- 
cerely, mourned. the young heiress of the Abbey was 
borne dewn to the ancient burying-place, and laid to 
rest. in.the marble mausoleum, where so many of her 
ancestors, reposed. 

Solemnly through. the dark brauches:of the fune- 
real yews. dripped the spring rains, while afar in the 
west, like a harbinger of hope, even in the midst of 
death and woe, an,arching, rainbow glittered. 

(Tobe continued.) 








Dr. CARPENTER ON Eprpremic Detustons.—On 
a recent Sunday afternoon a very large congregation 
gathered together in St. George’s Hall, Langham 
Place, London, to hear Dr. Carpenter’ lecture on 
‘Epidemic Delusions, with a reference to ‘ Spirit- 
ualistic ” manifestations.’” The audience consisted 
forthe most part of gentlemen and ladies of the 
upper middle class. Theobjevt of the lecture was 
to: show’ that under certain conditions the will was 
so feeble that it had not sufficient control over the 
body, and this control might be restored by means 
of a strong external stimulant, Hysteria is one of 
the best-known. instances of this phenomenon. Not 
only will a girl affected. by. this complaint be unable 
teresist. violent. fits, of laughter and sobbing, but 
other persons. will on seeing her become. excited. in 
the same way. Every one; knows that the best re- 
medy in such cases.is to appeal to fear by means of 
threats., One doctor cured a chronic case by putting 
a poker.in. the fire.and remarking that the only re- 
medy was to burn.the arm of the patient with red- 
hotiron. Another said that a strong electric shock 
was.the best. medicine. In each case the mere threat 
was sufficient, for the will was stimulated to voli- 
tion sufficiently strong to repress the abnormal ac- 
tion. Then there is the well-known case of the 
mewing nuns. One nun began to mew like a cat, 
and.professed to be unable to stop herself. Soon 
all the other nuns followed, and the sacred building 
resounded with their caterwauling. These human 
grimalkins thereby gave great scandal, but some 
wise person ordered up:a file of soldiers armed with 
whips, and it was announced that the first sister 
who mewed again would be whipped. There was no 
need to apply the cat-o’-nine-tails, for the sisters: 
ceased to be cats. The mews were no more heard 
of;'and the nuns were once more‘stable. ‘Then Dr. 
Carpenter told the story of the Black Deuth and 
the Flagellants; then the witchcraft prosecutions 
of two centuries back, when hundreds of persons 
wereburnt as witches, after the most careful in- 
quiry, and upon evidence more conclusive and over- 
whelming than any other evidence ever offered. 
Nevertheless, the; prosecutions suddenly ceased, 
and nothing more was heard of witchcraft. directly 
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it became known that the prosecutors, “‘ God’s own 
elect,” were suspected of witchcraft. They thought 
it was high time to suspend the prosecutions’ for a 
while, and with them the stories of witchcraft came 
to an end. The influence of sympathy is well known. 
Dr. Carpenter mentioned that he had often been 
thoroughly ashamed of himself because he found it 
impossible to refrain from stammering when talk- 
ing to a person who stammered. The contagious 
iateons of a yawn is known to everybody. An 
amusing instance: of it was given by the lecturer. 
A certain professor at Glasgow, he said, was so un- 
fortunate as to get his lower jaw dislocated when- 
ever he yawned widely. This was well known to 
the students, and it was one of their favourite jokes 
when they had what they thought enough of one of 
the professor’s lectures to begin to yawn all round. 
The professor found it impossible to avoid follow- 
ing suit. _He yawned too, out went his jaw, and the 
lecture necessarily came to an end. 





A DARING GAME; 
NEVA'’S THREE LOVERS. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

Ir was indeed poor Lally Bird, the wronged young 
wife, whom her husband mourned as dead, who, 
crouching in the shelter of the way-side thicket, 
stared after Neva Wynde and Rufus Black with eyes 
full of a burning woe and despair. 

“He loves her! he loves her!” the poor young 
creature moaned, in the utter abandonment of her 
terrible anguish. ‘‘He said her answer meant life 
and death to him! And I am so'soon forgotten! 
Oh, he never loved me—never—never! ‘And he does 
love her with all his soul—Oh, Heaven !” 

She sank back into ‘the deeper shadow of the 
thicket, moaning and wringing her hands. 

Her hat had fallen off,’ and her’ face was upturned 
to the gray evening sky. That face, still childlike in 
its outlines and in its innocence, yet sharp of feature, 
wan, thin, and haggard, was full of wild beseeching. 
The great hungry black eyes were upraised to Heaven 
in agonized appeal. 

How terribly alone in all the wide world she was! 
Alone and friendless, with no roof to shelter her, no 
food to break a long fast, no money. She was ragged 
and forlorn, hor feet peeping from their frail cover- 
ings, her sharpeved elbows protruding through her 
sleeves. And now her last hope had been dashed 
from her,and it seemed as if nothing remained to 
her but to die. 

The story of her life from the moment in which 
she had fled from her dingy lodgings at New Bromp- 
ton had been one of bitterness and privation. 

When she had escaped from her only shelter, half 
maddened and wholly despairing, with the voices of 
Craven Black and Mrs. McKellar yet ringing in her 
ears, her first impulse had been self-destruction. She 
had sped along the streets until, by a circuitous route, 
she had gained the river and a jutting pier, but it 
was daylight, and people were in waiting for the 
boats, so her dread purpose was checked, and she 
wandered on, wild of face and half distraught, keep- 
ing the river ever in sight, as if the view of its 
waters soothed her mad despair. 

Wandering aimlessly onward, she passed through 
foul river streets, where the vile of every sort con- 
gregated, but no one — to her or molested her. 
The shield of a watchful Providence interposed be- 
tween her and all harm. Once or twice some ruffian 
would have accosted and stayed her, but a glance 
into her white and rigid face and wild, unseeing eyes 
made him shrink back abashed, and shesped on as if 
pursued, not knowing the dangers she had escaped. 

She grew weary of foot, and to the wildness of her 
anguish succeeded a merciful apathy, which steeped 
her senses. The night came on; the gas lamps were 
lighted in the streets; the warehouses and shops 
were closed; there were fewer people in the streets ; 
and in happy homes in the suburbs, at the north 
and south and east and west of the great, teeming 
city, wives and daughters were gathered into plea- 
saat homes. But she had no home, no refuge, no 
shelter. She had—oh, saddest of words, and saddest 
of meanings—she had nowhere to go! 

So. she plodded on, slowly and wearily now. 
She had traversed miles since leaving her lodgings, 
and it seemed as if her march, like that of the fabled 
Wandering Jew, must be eternal. 

At last, stili wandering without aim, she stag- 
gered through the toll-gate and out upon Waterloo 
Bridge, in the wake of a party of returning play-goers. 
No one noticed her, and she passed half-way over 
the bridge and sank down upon one of the stone 
benches, while the party she had followed went on 
and were soon lost to view in the Waterloo Koad. 

She was alone on the bridge, iu the vightand dark- 
ness. Below her lay the dark river, its broad surface 





dotted with numerous craft reposing in the gloom. 
Somerset House, dark and silent, like some gigantic 
mausoleum, lay to her left. Along the river banks 
were the great warehouses, long since closed for the 
night, and in the distance the dome of St. Paul’s 
reared its head, faint and shadowy, among the deeper 
shadows. 

The glancing lights of the river boats, the lamps 
at the landing and along the shores looked strangely 
unreal to Lally’s dazed eyes. She crouched in a cor- 
ner of the seat and peered over the parapet and tried 
to think, but her brain seemed paralyzed. Theonly 
thought that came to her was that she was no wife, 
that Rufus had abandoned and disowned her, and 
that he was to marry another. 

People crossed the bridge in laughing groups, as 
the Strand theatres closed, but no one paid heed ‘to, 
even if they saw, the slender, crouching figure with 
its wild, fearing eyes, Sometimes, for many minutes 
together, Lally was alone upon that portion of the 
bridge—alone with her desperate soul and her terri- 
ble temptation to end hér sorrows in one fatal plunge. 

She arose in one of these intervals to her feet upon 
the bench and leaned over the parapet, a prayer upon 
her lips that Heaven would forgive the deed she 
meditated. And as she stood poised for the leap into 
eternity there came back to her, though years had 
passed since she heard it, the voice of her mother, 
as she had once listened to it, d ing the self- 
murderer as one who destroys his soul as well as his 
body. The remembrance of the words, and the 
thought of her mother, caused her to drop agaia into 
the corner of her bench sobbing, and weeping a storm 
of tears that saved her reason. 

The wild outburst of her anguish had been suc. 
ceeded by a strange dulness and apathy, when a wo- 
man—a mere girl—* bonnetless, and her hair flying,” 
—as the Blacks had read in the paper—came run- 
ning upon the bridge, with moans upon her lips. 
This girl came up to the very niche where Lally was 
hidden, and sprang upon the bench. She gave one 
wild look over her shoulder at the officer who pursued 
her, then, with the name of some man upon her lips, 
tossed up her arms, and sprang over the parapet— 
into eternity ! 

Lally uttered a cry of horror. 

“It might have been me!” was her first thought, 
and, trembling and terrified, she looked over at the 
whirling figure as it struck heavily upon a passing 
boat. 





And in the same instant Lally’s handkerchief, with 
her name marked upon it, which she had held 
in her hand, dropped over the parapet upon the body 
of the woman. That accident it was that changed 
poor Lally’s destiny. For the poor suicide was she 
of whose death Rufus Black read in the paper of the 
following morning, and Lally’s handkerchief found 
upon the water beside the dead girl gave the impres- 
sion that the suicide was Lally Bird. 

The presence of Lally upon the bridge escaped the 
notice of the officer, who turned and ran along the 
‘bridge to the end, and hurried down to the pier, 
whither the rescued body of the suicide was being 
carried. 

People began to gather upon the bridge, seeming 
almost to spring up miraculously, and Lally, fearing 
questioning, or detention as witness of the suicide, 
arose and went back by the way she had come;up 
Wellington Street into the Strand. 

She was sufficiently herself by this time to know 
she must seek shelter for the night ; but whither could 
she go? What respectable inn would give shelter to 
one so forlorn of aspect, so utterly alone, as she? 
She would be driven forth as something disreputable 
and unclean, should she demand lodgings at such an 
inn, She had money in her pocket—the share Rufus 
had given her of the ten pounds his father had sent 
him—but she might almost as well have been penni- 
less, since her money could not procure ber respect- 
able shelter for the night. 

There wight be some home for friendly wanderers, 
some asylum for respectable womeu, where she could 
pass the dangerous hours of darkness, but she knew 
of none. The omnibuses were still running, it not 
being yet midnight, and Lally, being too tired to 
walk farther, signalled one and took her seat in it. 

A long ride followed over rough pavements, past 
dingy rows of shops and houses, past miuiature 
villas in small gardens, looking like toy establish- 
ments, and through a more sparsely settled region. 
Lally, overcome with fatigue, dozed most of the 
time, and was at length rudely awakened from her 
slumbers by the stopping of the omnibus and the 
rough voice of the conductor bidding her alight. 

She got out, feeling quite dazed, and saw that the 
omnibus had stopped at the end of its route, and that 
the horses were already unhitcied and beiug led 
into the stable. She crept away, not knowing whither 
to go, not even knowiug where she was. 

Plodding on wearily, now and then clinging to 
some way-side fence or wall for a moment's rest, she 





came out upon a wide, deserted heath, open to who. 
ever might choose to camp upon it. This was Hamp- 
stead Heath. She walked out upon the turf for some 


distance, and Jay down inthe shelter of a furze-patch, , 


thinking she was going to die. The skies were dark 
above her, and all around her the black gloom 
brooded, covering her from tbe sight of any tramps 
who might be taking their sleep that summer night. 
upon the same broad common. 

And here Lally slept the sleep of utter weariness, 
She awakened at the dawn of the new day, and started 
up, with a wild look around her. 

There were donkeys of diminutive breed grazing 
around her, a ‘few tramps rising lazily from the 
ground, anda score of industrious people, men, 
women, boys, and girls, digging up groundsel, chick- 
weed, and other green weeds, to sell in the great city 
for the sustenance of birds, 

Lally wonderingly surveyed this species of indus- 
try, of which she had not previously suspected the 
existence, then hastily took her departure, not even 
tempted to prolong her stay by the offer of some bread 
and cheese from an old, blackened chiimney-sweep, 
who had evidently also slept upon the heath. 

All thoughts of self-destruction had gone from her 
mind, and the question as to her future course now 
—- itself. The school-with which she had 

ormerly been connected as music teacher was broken 
up, and among the few people whom she had known 
there was only one to whom she was tempted to go 
in her distress. That one was an old, consumptive 
woman who had been “ wardrobe mistress’’ at the 
seminary during Lally’s stay there—that is, the old 
woman had mended and darned the garmeuts of the 

upils, and had supported herself on her meagre pay. 

he lived at Notting Hill, the school having been 
located in that neighbourhood, and Lally knew her 
address. The old woman had been kind to her, and 
Lally resolved to seek her. 

She walked a portion of the distance, and availed 
herself of. the aid of omnituses when she could. 
Yet the morning was far advanced when the girl 
climbed the rickety stairs to the garret of her old 
friend, and timidly knocked for admittance. 

The old woman was at home, busy with her needle, 
and gave Lally admittance. More—when she heard 
her pitiful story. she gave the girl sympathy and 
the tenderest kindness. She was very uear her 
grave, and very poor, but she offered Lally a share 
of her home, and the girl gratefully accepted it. 
Here she ate breakfast. During the day her old 
friend borrowed a copy of the morning's paper, as 
was her daily custom, and Lally read in it the account 
of the suicide on Waterloo Bridge, her name being 
given—to her utter amazement—as that of the self- 
murderess. 

Having a conviction that Rufus would see the same 
notice, as indeed he had done, she visited the police 
station to which the body of the suicide had been 
conveyed with a yearning in her heart to see her 
young husband as he should bend over the poor, muti- 
lated form, believing it to be her own, and to relieve 
his anguish and remorse. But Rufus came not, aud 
the suicide was buried in @ pauper's grave. 

Lally went back to the garret at Notting Hill with 
& strange gloom on her face, and shared the labours 
of the old seamstress, gradually assuming the entire 
support of her friend, as the old woman’s strength 
failed. She did all the sewing her friend—who was 
now wardrobe mistress at a boys’ school—had engaged 
to do, and nursed her with a daughter’s tenderness, 
actually starving herself to nourish her only friend, 
watching by day and night at her side, denying her- 
self food, clothes, and needed rest to take care of the 
one who had befriended her; but with all her care 
and kindness the old woman faded day by day, and 
early in September died, invoking with her last breath 
blessings on Lally’s name. 

The few sticks of furniture were sold to give the 
old woman a decent burial. Lally was out of money 
—out of everything. ‘The superintendent of the 
boys’ school refused to allow her to continue the 
duties she had performed in the old woman’s name, 
alleging that she was too young. And, as a last 
blow, she was turned out of her lodgiugs because of 
her inability to pay the rent. 

At this crisis of her history, when as it seemed only 
death presented an open door tu her, she resolved to 
go down to Wyndham and look once more on her 
husband's face. 

To think, with our desperate Lally, was to act. 
She set out to walk to Wyndham, working in the 
hop-fields for sustenance as she went, Thus shod d 
three full days of work before she arrived near hier 
destination, and she had crept into the way-side 
thicket to rest beiore continuing her journey to 
Wyndham when she chanced to overhear the con- 
versation between Neva Wynde and Kafus Black. 

Her despair, as she listened to the words of her 
young husband jn declaring his love for Neva, may 
be imagined. She did not kuow ‘how bitterly he 
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had mourned for his lost young wife; she did not 
dream that she was dearer to him still than Neva 
could ever be. How could she tell, when listening 
to his passionate vows of love to Miss Wynde, that 
the young wife who had shared his poverty was in his 
thoughts by day and by night, and was regarded by 
him as a holy, precious memory ? 

“Tt’s all over!” she sobbed, pressing her face down 
upon the dewy turf. “Iam forgotten—but why should 
I not be? I never was his wife. He said so himself 
in his letter to me that I carry still next my heart. 
Not his wife—but she will be! How beautiful she 
is! How lovely her face was, how clear her voice! 
She would pity me if she knew, but she is an heiress, 
I daresay, while Iam only the poor outcast Rufus 
has made me! Oh, Rufus, Rufus!” 

She wailed aloud, but she had learned to bear her 
griefs in silence, and presently she struggled to her 
feet and walked in the direction in which the heiress 
and her lover had gone—the same way by which 
Lally had recently come. 

There was no need for her to go to Wyndham now. 
Her presence there, or her appearance to Rufus, might 
embarrass his relations with his newer love, and pos- 
sibly interfere with his marriage. He thought her 
dead, and had not even come forward to claim the 
body he supposed to be hers. Ah, yes, she had never 
been his wife, and she was forgotten. She would 
never cross his path again. 

She staggered wearily along the road, in and out 
of the beaten footpath, with the twilight deepening 
around her, and with a deeper twilight settling down 
upon her heart and brain. She passed the Hawk- 
hurst park, the picturesque stone lodge guarding the 
great bronze gates, and here she paused. 

The lodge was closed and a faint light streamed 
out through the dotted white curtains. 

Lally crept close to the great gates formed of 
bronze spears tipped with gilt, like the gates of the 
Tuileries gardens at Paris, and, pressing her face 
against the cool rods, looked up the avenue. 

At the distance of half a mile or more the great 
graystone mansion sat throned upon a broad ridge of 
land, and lights flared from the wide uncurtained 
windows far up on the terrace, and the glass dome of 
flowers was all alight, and the stately old house 
looked to the homeless wanderer down by the gates 
like Paradise. ; 

Her eager eyes searched the terrace, and, inch by 
inch, the great tree-arcled avenue. 

Midway up the avenue, walking slowly as lovers 
walk, she saw her young husband and Neva Wynde. 
With great, jealous eyes she watched their progress 
through the shadows, and when they paused in the 
stream of light upon the terrace, and Rufus Black 
bent low towards the heiress, a great flame leaped 
into poor Lally’s sombre eyes, and she caught her 
breath sharply. 

The heiress and her suitor stood for some moments 
upon the terrace, unconscious of the eyes upon them. 
Rufus declined to go into the house that evening, 
alleging his agitation as an excuse. Neva took her 
small parcel which he had carried, and he seized her 
hand, uttering passionate words of love, and begging 
her to look favourably upon his suit. Then, not 
waiting for an answer, he pressed her hand to his 
lips, and dashed down the avenue toward the gates, 
while Neva entered the house. 

All this the jealous, disowned wife saw, with her 
face growing death-like, and the flame burning yet 
more brightly in her sombre eyes. 

“She has accepted him,” she muttered. “She will 
not take the week to consider his suit. They are 
betrothed. I was sure she lived here. Perhaps she 
owns the place, and he will be its master. They will 
‘both be rich and happy and beloved, while I——Ah, 
how swiftly hecomes! He walked like that the night 
Taccepted him. But I am not his wife; I never was, 
éven when [ thought myself so. He must not see 
me. No shadow from the past must darken his happy 
life—hisand hers. It is all over—all over—and [ 
shal! never see his face again!” 

With one last, long, lingering look, and a sob that 
‘came from her very soul, she turned and sped down the 
road like a mad creature—away from Wyndham 
‘aud from Rufus, and all her hopes—going, ah, 
whither? 

Aud Rufus, with bis new love-dream glowiug in 

is soul, came out of the Hawkhurst grounds, and 
hurried toward his inn, never dreaming how near he 
Prin Aus to his lost wife, nor how surely he had 
ost her, 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

Urow his return to the Wyndham inn Rufus Black 
found his father awaiting him in their private par- 
our. The elder Black arched his brows ipquiriugly 
as his son came in, and Rufus bowed to him gaily as 


© said: 
“Well, father, you ought to be pleased with me 
tow. I have offered myself to Miss Wynde.” 





Craven Black started. 

“She has accepted you?” he demanded. 

“Not yet. She wants to think the matter over, 
and I have consented to let the thing rest where it 
is for a week, I take it as a good sign that she 
did not refuse me at once. Her hesitation implies 
a regard for me——~” 

“ Or a sense of duty toward some one else,” mut- 
tered Craven Black. “Ourse that letter. If I had 
seen the girl I would never have written it.” 

“What is it you say, father? I did not catch 
your words?” 

“They were not meant for your ears. So Miss 
Wynde demands a week in which to consider your 
offer. It would be proper for you to refrain from 
going to Hawkhurst to-morrow. I'll explain to her 
that you remained away from motives of delicacy.” 

“ Which I shall not do,” said Rufus, doggedly. “I 
shall go to Hawkhurst to-morrow evening. I will 
not leave the field clear to Lord Towyn. He's an 
earl, rich, handsome, and intellectual, the very man to 
capture a girl’s heart ; and if I know myself I am not 
going to give him a clear field. Why, he loves her 
better than I do even, andI can only come out ahead 
of him by dint of sheer persistency. ° It’s a mystery 
to me how she refrained from saying No to me when 
she can have Lord Towyn if she chooses. There 
is something behind her hesitation, some hidden 
cause——" 

“ Which you will do well to let alone,” interposed 
his father. “‘Take the goods the gods provide’ 
without questioning.” 

Rufus was not satisfied, but concluded to act upon 
this advice. 

The next morning Craven Black attired himself 
with unusual care,and mounted his piebald horse, a 
new purchase, and set out alone at a slow canter for 
Hawkhurst. He knew that the heiress usually took 
a morning ride, attended only by her groom, and he 
knew in what direction these rides usually lay. It 
was impossible for him to demand a private inter- 
view with her at her home without exciting the sus- 
picions and jealousy of Lady Wynde, and he was de- 
termined to see the heiress alone and discover in 
what estimation she held him: He was also deter- 
mined not to accept quietly the four thousand a year 
of the baronet’s widow until he knew beyond all per- 
adventure that he could not obtain the seventy 
thousand per annum of the baronet’s daughter. 

He rode up to Hawkhurst Lodge, slackening his 
speed, but not pausing. As it happened a little boy, 
a son of the lodge-keeper, was playing in the road, 
and Craven Black tossed him a sixpence and de- 
manded if Miss Wynde were out riding, and which 
way she had gone. 

“Dingle Farm way,” said the urchin, scrambling 
in the dust for the shining coin. “She been gone a 
long time.” 

“Who is with her?” asked Craven Black, 

“Jim the groom—that be all,” 

Black put spurs to his horse and dashed on. He 
knew where Dingle Farm was, it having been 
pointed out to him by Lady Wynde as a portion of 
the Hawkhurst pruperty. The ride was a favourite 
one with Neva, being unusually diversified. The 
road led through Dingle Wood, across a common, 
and skirted a chalk-pit of unusual size and depth. 

Craven Black turned off from the main roai into a 
narrower one that led across the country, and pursued 
this course until he entered into the cool shadows of 
Dingle Wood, Still riding briskly, he came out a 
little later upon the Dingle common, a square mile of 
unfenced heath, covered with furze bushes. At the 
farther edge of the common was the chalk-pit, now 
disused. ‘I'he road ran dangerously near to the pre- 
cipitous side of the pit, and there was no railing or 
fence to serve as a safeguard, Beyond the chalk-pit 
lay Dingle Farm, a cozy, red brick farmhouse, em- 
bowered with trees. 

The morning was clear and bright, and the sun was 
shining, As Craven Black emerged from the 
shadow of the wood he swept a keen glance over the 
level common, and beheld, a mils or more away be- 
youd the chalk-pit, but approaching it, the figure of 
Miss Wynde. 

She was superbly mounted upon a thorough-bred 
horse, and was followed at a little distance by her 


room, 

. Even at that distance Craven Black noticed how 
well Neva sat her horse, how erectly she carried her 
lithe, light figare, how proudly the little head was 
poised upon her shoulders, She was coming on to- 
wards him at a sweeping pace, her loug green robe 
fluttering in the swift breeze she made. 

“She will be a wife to be proud of,” thought Cra- 
ven Black, with a strange stirring at his heart. “ How 
feurless she is. One would thiok she would pass 
the chalk-pit at a walk, but itis evident she does not 
intend to.” 

He dashed on to meet her. 

Neva saw him coming, recognized him, and the close 





grasp upon her bridal rein relaxed, and the fierce gal- 
lop subsided into a quiet canter. 

She was past the chalk-pit when he came up to her, 
and she bowed to him coldly, but courteously, 

: “Good-morning, Miss Wynde,” said Mr. Black. 

‘You were having a fast ride here. I fairly shud. 

dered when I saw you coming. A single sheer on 
the part of your horse would have sent you over the 
precipice.” 

“Oh, Badjour and I understand each other,” said 
Neva, lightly, patting the horge’s proudl y arched 
neck, “I never ride a horse, Mr. Black, if I have 
not confidence in my ability to control him.” 

2, But the road is so narrow and dangerous at this 
point,” ‘said Craven Black, wheeling and riding 
slowly at her side. 

“You are right, Mr. Black. The road must be 
fenced in. I will speak to Lord Towyn about it.” 

“And why not to’Sir John Freise or Mr. Atkins, 
who are equally your guardians?” asked Oraven 
Black, with an attempt at playfulness. 

“Because I presume I ‘shall:see Lord Towyn 
first,” replied Neva, gravely. “ What do you suy to 
a race, Mr. Black? I see that you are about tu re- 
turn with me,” 

Craven Black looked over his shoulder. Tie dis- 
creet groom had fallen behind out of ear-shot. Now 
was the time to make his declaration of love. Sach 
an opportunity might not again occur. : 

“The truth is, Miss Wynde,”. he exclaimed, “I 
came out to meet you. I want to have a quiet talk 
with you, if you will hear me.” 

Neva bowed her head gravely, and her reins fell 
loosely in her gauntleted hand. They were out upon 
the wide common now, Dingle Farm behind them, 
Dingle Wood ahead. 

“ You may guess tho nature of the communication 
I have to make to you, Miss Wynde,” said: her 
elderly lover, with an appearance of agitation, a 
portion of which was genuine. “ That which I have 
to say would be more fittingly said in some other 
position perhaps, I should prefer to say it on my 
knees to you, as the knights made love in olden 
times.” 

“Oh!” said Neva. “Hadn't we better move on 
faster, Mr. Black ?” 

“ Coquettish like all of your sex!" said Craven 
Black, drawing nearer to her, “You uuderstand 
my meaning, Neva? You know that I love you—I 
who never loved before——”’ 

“ Surely,” cried Neva, with an arch sparkle in ler 
red-brown eyes, “you did not perjure’yourself when 
you married the mother.of your son ?” 

Craven Black bit his lips fiercely, but said, .smil- 
ingly : 

“That marriage was one of convenience. No love 
entered into it, on my side at least. I never loved 
till I met you, fair Neva. You have younger suitors; 
but not one among them all who will be tu you whit 
I would be—your slave, your minister, your subject.” 

“T should ‘want my husband to be my king,” mur- 
mured Neva, softly, “and I would be his queen.” 

* That arrangement would suit me perfectly,” de- 
clared Craven Black, feeling a little awkward at his 
love-making, not altogether sure Neva was not se- 
cretly laughing at him, yet eagerly catching at the 
assistance her words afforded him. “I would be your 
king, Miss Neva——” 

He paused in anger as the girl’s light laugh made 
music in his ears that he by no means appreciated. 
His anger deepened as Neva looked at him witha 
bright sauciness, a piquant witehery of eyes and 
mouth, 

“ You are very kind,” the girl laughed, “ but I do 
not think—pardon me, Mr. Black—that you are of 
the material of which kings of the kind 1 meant are 
made!” 

Craven Black’s fair face flushed. - He tugged at his 
light beard with nerveless fingers. An angry light 
glowered in his light eyes. 

“T may not know the full meaning of your words, 
Miss Neva,” he said, forcing himself to speak calmly. 
“A romantic young girl like you is sure to have many 
fancies which time will prune. A young girl's fancy 
is like the overflowing of some graceful rose-treo. 
When time shall have picked off a bud here, a leaf 
there, or a half-blown rose elsewhere, the remainder 
of the blossoming will be more perfect. I am no 
knight of romance, but I am not aware that there is 
anything ridiculous in my face or figure. Ladies of 
the world have smiled graciously upon me, and more 
than one peeress would have taken my name had [ 
but asked her. My heart is fresh and young, full of 
romantic visions like yours. My love is honest, and 
a king could offer no better. Miss Wyade, I ask you 
to be my wife!” 

Neva’s face was grave now, but the sparkle was 
still in her eyes as she said : 

*‘T am sure I beg your pardon, Mr. Black, but I 
thought you were a suitor of Mrs. Artress. I never 
had an idea that your visits were directed to me. I 
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am deeply gratefal for the honour you have done me 
—I suppose that is the proper remark to make under 
the circumstances—but | must decline it.” 

“And why, if I may be allowed tovask?” de- 
manded Oraven Black, his facé deepening in hue 
nearly to purple. “Why this insulting refusal of an 
honest offer of marriage, Miss Wynde ?” 

Neva regarded her angry suitor with cool gravity. 

“I beg your pardon if the manner of my refusal 
seemed insulting,” she said, gently, “but the idea 
seams so singular—so preposterous! At the risk of 
offending you again, Mr. Black, I must suggest that 
a union with Mrs. Artress would be more suitable. 
Lam only a girl, and young still, as you know, and it 
is proper that youth should matewith youth.” 

“You prefer my son, then?” 

“To you? Ido.” 

“ And you will marry him?” 

The lovely face shadowed, bat Neva answered, 
quietly : 

“Mr. Rufus has asked me that question, sir, and I 
prefer to have him receive his answer from my lips. 
Whatever my feelings may ‘be towards him I have 
no indecision in regard to you.” 

** And you actually and decidedly refuse me ?” 

“ Actually and deciiedly, Mr. Black.” 

“Is there no hope that.you may change your mind, 
Miss Wynde? Willao devotion upon my part affect 
your resolution?” 

“None whatever. I cannot even give your pro- 
posal serious consideration, Mr. Black. 1 am willing 
to regard you as a friend, As a lover, pardon me, 
you would be intolerable to me.” 

Neva spoke with an honest frankness that in- 
creased Oraven Biack’s anger. He saw that he had 
no chance of winning-her love or her fortune, and 
it behoved him not ‘to lose the lesser fortune and 
lesser charms of her step-mother. He tried to take 
his failure philosuphicaily, but in refusing his love 
Neva had made him her bitter and anscrupulous 
enemy. 

“I accept my defeat, Miss "‘Wynde,” he said, 
bitterly, “and resign -all my pretensions to your 
hand, Pardon my folly, and forget it. I hope my 
son will meet with better success in. his suit. 
And may | ask as a favour that you will keep my 
proposal secret, not even ‘telling it to your step- 
mother ?” 

“TI am not in the habit of ‘boasting of such 
things, even to Lady Wyude,” said Neva, coldly. 
** Your proposal, Mr. Black, is already forgotten.” 

They were in Dingle Wood now, and the heiress 
struck her horse sharply aud dashed away at a 
canter. 

Craven Black kept pace with her, and at a dis- 
creet distance behind followed the liveried groom. 

Neither spoke again until they were out of the 
wood, and had traversed the eross-road and gained 
the highway. 

When the gray towers of Hawkhurst loomed up 
in full view their speed slackened, and Craven Black 
said, hastily ; 

“One word, Miss Wynde. I have your solemn 
promise, have I not, that you will newer betray the 
fact that I have proposed marriage to you?” 

Newa bowed haughtily. 

“ Since you have not confidence in my delicacy,” 
she said, “ I will give the promise.” 

Oraven Black’s face flushed with something of tri- 
umph, He was still smarting with his anger avd 
disappointment, still secretly foaming with, bitter 
rage, but he desired to show Neva that he was potat 
all crushed or humiliated. 

“Thank you,” he;said, “I shall rely. npon \that 
promise, ‘The truth is, Miss Neva, a betrayal.of my 
secret would cause me sevious trouble. Ladies 
never pardon even a slight aud temporary digaf- 
fection like mine. lam engaged to be mavriad, 
and my promised bride is the most exacting of 
women. She would rage if she knew jthat I had 
looked | with love mpon one 60 many years , her 


junior. 

“Indeed! You will marry Artress then?” 

“Artress?*’ ejaculated Black, in well-eounterfeited 
amazement. “ What, marry the companion when I 
can have the mistress? No, indeed, Miss Nove, 
T am evgaged to Lady Wynde!” 

“To Lady Wynde—to my father's widow ?” 

ik bowed assent, 

Neva was astounded. She bad been too busy 
with her friends siuce her return to Hawkhurst to 
detect the zeal object of Oraven Black's visits, and 
both Lady Wynde and Black had conspired to 
hood wink her. She had never contemplated the 
possibility of Lady Wynde marrying for the third 
time. The idea almost appeared sacrilegious. Her 
father had seemed to her so grand.and noble, so 
above other men, that she bad not deemed. it pos- 
sible for a woman who had. once been honoured 
with his love to manry another. 

“It is like Marie Louise, who married her cham- 





berlain after having been the wife of Napoleon,” 
she thought. “It is incredible. I refuse to be- 
lieve it!” 

Her incredulity betrayed itself in her face. 

* You don't believe it ?” said Black, with amocking 
smile. “It is true, I assureyou. Lady: Wyndeand 
I became engaged before your retura: from) school. 
We are to be married next monta. Wertrousseau:is 
secretly preparing in London.” 

His manner convinced Neva ‘that he spoke the 
truth. 

“So,” she said, her lip curling, ‘* when your wed- 
ding-day is so near, and the woman you have won is 
making ready for your marriage, you amuse yourself 
in talking loveto me! Thatis your idea ef honour, 
Mr, Black? You are wellnamed. ,Oraven by name, 
and craven by nature !” 

She inclined her head haughtily and dashed on. 
Black, choking with rage, dutried in close pursuit, 
The lodge gates swung open at their approach, and 
they galloped up the avenne. 

Lady Wynde.came out upen the terrace to meet 
them. Neva dismounted at the carriage porch, the 
terrace being ouly upon one side of the mansion, and 
witha haughty litte bow to Lady 'W ynde passed into 
the house, 

Black dismounted and gave his horse iv charge of 
the stable lad who ‘had-teken in hand the horse of 
Neva, then walked towards the open drawing-room 
wiadew with his betrothed wife, 


“What is the matter between you and Neva, ; 


Craveu ?” asked Lady Wynde, jealously, ‘‘ You look 
as black as a ‘thundercloud, and she looked like an 


insulted queen. What have you been saying to her?” 


*] thought it time to divalge,our secret to her, my 
dariiag,” said Black, hypoexitically. “Our wedding- 
day isso near that | deemed it .best to inform her. 
I met ber out riding, and seized apen the occasion to 
declare the truth.” 

“ Aud what did.she say 2” 

“She faicly withered me with ber soorn; recom- 
mended me to marry Matilda Axtresg,.and seemed 
to regard my marriage with her father’s widow as a 


species of sacrilege. I hate her!” he hissed between’ 


his clenched teeth. 

Lady Wynde smiled, well pleased. 

“Se dol,” she acknowledged, frankly. ‘But it is 
for our interest to counterfeit iriendship for her. Be 
patient, Craven, Some day yon and I. mag_ bring 
down ber haughty pride, to, the dust,” 

“ Suppose she should refuse Rufus ?”’ 

“ You and I will seen be married, GCrayen,.and in 
onr union is strength. ‘Deli Rufus to write to Neva, 
delaying her answer to his euit fora month, By that 
time we shall be married. If she should refuse then to 
accept your son as her husband, we cancontrivesome 
way to compel her obedience. Iam her step-mother 
and guardian, and bave authority which I. shall use 
if I be pushedto the wall; I promise you, Craven, 
that we shall secure our ten thousand a year ont of 
Neva’s fortune, and that we shall compel .the girl to 
marry your son. Leave it ,allto me. Only wait 


and see! 
(To be contiaued,) 


How Men Snovunp Treat Womszy:—A Persian 
poet gives the following ‘instraction’ upon’ thiy im- 
portant subject :—“ When thou art married seék to 
please thy wife ; but listen not to ail she says. From 





a man’s right side a rib ‘was taken ‘to form the’ 


woman, and never was there seen # Trib quite straight. 
And wouldst thon straighten‘it? ‘It ‘breaks, but 
bends not, Since, then, *tis plam ‘that crooked is 
woman’s temper, forgive her faults and blame ‘her 
not; nor let her anger thee, nor coercion ‘use, as all 
is vain to straigliten what is curved.” 

DiscoveRyY oF A PAINTING BY ‘TENIERS.—M. De 
Loecker, director of public ‘sales at Antwerp, says 
the Nord, was lately called to @ house in ‘that town, 
where he was offered a-iot of old pictures, one of 
which was on wood. He bought the whole for 
trifliug sum, and sold them again to a picture dealer 
at Roubaix, the panel being valued at 126 fr.; but 
an artist, who afterwards examined it, declared that 
it was a production of David Teniers. It represents 
@ watercourse with two small boats, and a few pea- 
sants on the bank. The painting lias been cleaned 
and restored at Antwerp, and will. be shortly exhi- 
bited at the Cercle Artistique of Brassels. 

Tue Supz Canat.—The Spectator, ridiculing the 
shower of prophecies with which Continental journ- 
als received the news of the success of the Suez 
Canal, to the effect that Great Britain, was to lose, 
first her commerce, then her, commercial savy, then 
hersupremacy at sea, and, finally, her Indian posses- 
sions, that the Mediterranean States were to recover 
their long-lost Oriental trade, and M. Lesseps was 
to be the avenger of 100 seaboard cities wuined by 
the avarice of England, quotes the official return of 
the tonnage and nationality of the ships passing 





through the Canal in 1871:— British, 546,621; 
French, 91,841; Austrian, 43/113 ; Italian, 29,400; 
Turkish, 16,959; Egyptian, 13,894; Dutch, 6,711; 
Russian, 4,820; Belgian, 4,400; American, 4,170; 
German, 8,620; Spanish,.3,157; Norwegian, 1,316; 
Portuguese, 919;' Danish, 660; Burmanian, 408. 
Total, 771,409. 

GRUEN-ROOMS oF THE Past.—-The “ first green- 
room "—~for there wasia ‘‘ second” in those days forthe 
ballet and chorus, besides the room for “ the supers ” 
—the first green-room of either of the great theatres 
royal at thetime of my introduction to them was 
certainly one of the most delightful resorts in Lon- 
don, combining the elegance and courtesy of fashion- 
able life with all the wit, mirth, and “admirable 
fooling” to be found im literary, theatrical, and 
artistic circles. Presided over by men of liberal 
education, accustomed to the highest seciety, how- 
ever great the fun, it never degenerated into coarse- 
ness nor passed the bounds of good breediug. No 
visitor was allowed to enter who was not in full 
evening dress. Hven the actors were excluded, if 
in boots, unless when attired in their stuge habili- 
ments. ‘I'he principal ladies bad each her page 
weiting in, the corridor to,pickiup her train as she 
issued from the-green-room, and bear it to the wing 
or other point of sherentrance.on the stage. “ Nous 
avons changé tout cela.” Whether for the better or 
mot I leave others to say.—K. 





A SISTER, 

He who bas never known a sister’s kind ministra- 
tions, nor felt his heart warming beveath her 
endearing smile and love-beaniing eye, has been un- 
fortunate. indeed. It is netito be wondered if the 
fountains of pure feeling; flow in, his bosom but 
sluggishty; or if the gentler emotions of his natave be 
lost in the sterner attributes of manhood. 

“That man has grown up among kind and affeo- 
tionate sisters,” T,onpe heard a lady.of much observa- 
tion and experienee remark, 

“Why do you thiak so2’’ said I. 

“ Because of the richdevelopment.of all the tenderer 
and more refined feelings of the heart, which are so 
apparent in every svord.” 

A sister's influeape,is felt.even in mauhood’s later 
years ; and the heart of him who has grown cold in 
its chilling contact withthe world will warm and 
thrill with pure enjoyment, as some incident awakes 
within himthe soft towes.and glad melodies of his sis- 
ter’s voice. And ke will turn from purposes which 
warped and false philosophy has reasoned into expe- 
dieacy, and even weep for the gentler influences which 
moved him in his earlier years. W. 


+} 








Mrs. SHarre Exskine has left all her property 
for tive establishment and maintenance of a uuseum, 
of the fine.artsa, to be called the “Erskine of Torrie 
lustitution.” , Her house of Dunimarle, which now 
ovutains @ small but very choice colleetion of paint- 
ings, chiefly of the Flemish school, is to be devoted 
to the reception of the intended museum. 

Dearness anp Compressep Atz.—In the cone 
steaction of abridge over the Rhone, between St. 
Maurice and Bex,,M. Cuenod, the engineer, used ap 
apparatus for fixing the piles beneath the level of the 
water ina gravelly,soil. He noticed a curious but 
well-known effect upon the men employed within the 
compressed air. Inthe case of some their deafness 
became sensibly diminished. Aurists ought to have 
found inthis fact something suggestive. 

Lone Bsicys or EnouisH Sovereions.—Ip 
tracing the rise and growth of the British Constitu- 
tion histariang have not. made so much as they might 
have done-of the length of many of the reigns. This 
has admitted. of steady if slow development, which 
might not bave been the cage with more frequent 
changes in the head of the Goyerament. A change 
every four years, says the Leisure Hour, ‘ay suit 
the coustitution of the-tall American pine, but would 
not beso favourable for the broad British oak, Tho 
reigns.af only ten mcleviyt (4 covered more than four 
couturies, thé aggregate of the following reizns being 
403 years:—Henry 1,,.36 ;, Henry IL, 35; Heury IIL, 
56; Edward [., 85; Edward IIL, 50; Henry VL, 39; 
Heury Vill, 38; Elizabeth, 45; , George IL, B4; 
George JIL,.60. Queen: Victoria will have reigned 
thirty-five years at the next anniversary of her accas- 
sion. Her reign already far exceeds that of the 
oldest Sovereigns of Europe. The Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz dates from 1842; the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg from 1844,;.the Pope from 1846 ; the Emperor 
of Austria.from 1848; aud ‘the Kings of Italy and 
Hollaud {rom 1849. ‘the reigu of Vietoris began in 
1837. 

Ligut ow A Dagx 'Sussect.—How often a sound 
night’s sleep changes our ‘feelings towards those 
who differ from us! And how cautious, after this 
experience, Should we be im ‘our ‘hasty, ill-digested 
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denunciations of the conduct and opinions of others. 
Men’s stomachs oftener than their hearts go astray. 
Many a heart-burning toward one another would be 
spared us could we but look at it in this light. 





LAURA GILBERT. 


Mryz is an utterly commonplace story, not an acci- 
dent or an escape in the whole of it—just the small 
happenings of a few months which no one but the 
individuals concerned noticed much. 

Marian Brooks sat with her elbows on the table, 
her chin in her hands, considering the face in the 
mirror before her. 

It was such a reflection as most people face in the 
morning. Possibly in last night’s excitement, a 
crowd, perfume, music, and a Paris dress, she might 
have passed for a beauty. Probably in the careful 
home toilet of a few hours later some of that divinity 
would return upon her, Just now the countenance 
that looked back at her was dull, and colourless, and 
had the half-disgusted, self-conscious expression 
which faces in looking-glasses are apt to have under 
the circumstances. 

The door opened behind her, and some one came 
in. She spoke without turning her head. 

“What do people do with the rest of their lives 
when they have squeezed the brightness all out at 
twenty-five ?” 

Laura Gilbert laughed a little musical, well-bred, 
meaningless laugh and responded : 

“What do people do who have never had any 
brightness in their lives? I accepted a dry shell at 
seventeen, aud have been ‘making believe very mach’ 
ever since,” 

Miss Gilbert settled herself with a Inxurious yawn 
in the pillowed depths of an easy-clmir. She was 
dressed with expensive, elegant carelessness. Miss 
Brooks knew her for the most tireless flirt and party- 
goer among her acquaintances. And she had a habit 
of attitudinizing before herself and her special friends 
as a vietim smiling over her own sacrifice, Miss 
Brooks repressed her own heroics, and relapsed into 
& patient auditor, 

Miss Gilbert really had.a bit of romance in her 
life. When she was seventeen and still a school-girl 
she received a letter from a mau ‘some five years 
older than herself, asking her to marry him, 

There was no earthly reason why she should or 
shouldn't—she was just as free to follow her own 
inclinations in this matter,as in any other. But the 
man who proposed in this case was one whom she 
had not seen for four years. He had gone to Calcutta 
then, and had stayed there ever since—was likely to 
stay four years longer, as he told her frankly in the 
epistle which offered her his hand and growing for- 
tunes. 

Laura Gilbert had a marvellous appetite forexcite- 
ment. The whole thing was sufficiently out of the 
ordinary tone of her eventless experience to make it 
attractive. So she wrote back that she would wait for 
and marry him ; and ever since then, having expanded 
into a beauty and a belle, she had gone about conquer- 
ing, always retiring in the last.scene behind that. still 
unbroken child’s engagement. 

It gave such an opportunity for graceful, harmless 
seutimentalizing, and there never had ‘been the 
slightest danger of her breaking her word; for, 
leaving out just one little episode which had never 
amounted to anything at all, her ‘heart had never 
been touched by anytody. 

As to the coming man—having written and posted 
his proposal in a fit of homesickness, he had, on 
coming to his senses next day, braced himself for 
refusal. Of course it would come. He did not ex- 
pect—in his heart I believe he did not wish—any- 
thing else, except perhaps that he had not been idiot 
enough to expose himself to being Jaughed at. So 
he had very nearly compromised himself with another 
lady, when one day, months after, the mail came in, 
and he found himself an engaged man. 

So, if Miss Gilbert had. only known it, there was a 
counterpart victim halfa worldaway. Only this one, 
being masculine, did not wear his chains ornamen- 
tally—never said much about his situation any way. 

Marian Brooks only knew the story in hints and 
echoes. Laura folded her helpless white hands 
before her, and said, sepulchrally ; 

“He is coming home.” 

Her hearer turned, listlessly. 

“ Who is coming ?” she said. 

“My Oalcutta hero, I hada letter to-day for- 
warded from home. He said he should be here in a 
fortnight after it came, and a week has gone already. 
So if I do not hurry back he will be there first.” 

“ You are going, then ?” 

“Of course; I shall start to-morrow. It’s a great 
bore, with the winter beginning so early and so 
gay. I counted on another six months at least.” : 

They talked a little more: Miss Brouks warmed 








into a momentary languid interest in this palpable 
coming conclusion to what she had regarded as a 
somewhat mythical romance. Then the two parted, 
Miss Gilbert to complete ber preparations for her re- 
turn home, Miss Brooks to take up the burden of her 
daily life again, and dress for callers. 

She had had one letter from Miss Gilbert, announc- 
ing her safe arrival at home; the days had slid away 
till they counted ten. 

Marian had settled into a calm which she thought 
befitted her years and exhausted Jifes» Without 
knowing it, she had accepted the affectation of being 
tired out with the round of gaieties whichshe would 
not have missed for a good deal. 

One afternoon she had been to a matinée musicale. 
She was coming downstairs in the twilight alone, 
and thinking about the music. All the latent sadness 
and capability of tenderness in the girl’s nature had 
been roused by Christine Nilsson’swoiee, She had 
a feeling of dreamy exaltation above small matters, 
from which she was destinedto beepeedily brought 
down, ; 

Some one stepped on her dress. She felt herself 
arrested, heard the ominouserack and tear of rend- 
ing threads, and turned, with murder ia her heart, 
Bebind her stood the crimiual—brown with sun- 
burn, bearded to his eyes, and six fest high. He was 


in that peculiarly graceful attitude anto which the | 


unsophisticated mau creature is apt to fall on such 
occasions—tuttering on one foot which still held fast 
the rent silk, and with a look of horrified surpriséon 
his face. Miss Brooks gave herskixts a little laily- 
like twitch. 

‘* My dress, if you please.” 

And every word was iced venom. 

“I beg your pardon,” he ihastily replied, moving 
awkwardly back. 

Marian deigned no reply—did not aaise her eye- 
lids—only swept dowmthestaircase toamiche where 
she could rearrange her fluttered plumage, 

It really was very bata great jagged ‘tear half 
across two breadths, andthe trimmiug hanging in 
festoons. Miss Brooks was very near these tears 
which come so readily 'te‘the eyes of women, 

The delinquent descended the #teps, and 
paused near her. 

“If there is anything I can do,” ho saiél, hesita- 
tingly. “Iam very sorry.” 

“Thank you—nothiag,” she replied, frigiilly. J 

Then she looked upand was sorry for having been 
spiteful. ‘The blue, keen eyes did look soncermed 
and annoyed. A blushand smile came together to 
her face. 

“It is a dreadful rent, you see.” 

“Let me call a carriage,” he said, eagerly. “I was 
horribly awkward.” 

But she declined, firmly and quietly, and he bowed 
and moved away; and Marian Brooks made the best 
of her way home, and woudered much about the 
stranger with his tanned face. 

‘Two days afterwards, crossing a road in a hurry, 
she came to grief. It was just in the edge of 
evening, and there was the usual tavgle of velicles 
at the corner. Hastening to avoid the spatter of 
mud from a heavy waggon,, her foot;slipped and she 
fell, Her hands were full.of small parcels, on which 
she retained hershold. So: she came down on her 
face, and lay there prone and helpless. 

For @ bare instant of time she liad the impulse 
which most of us do have under the circumnstances— 
to lie still and not get up atall. Then wiser coun- 
sels prevailed, assisted by a band on her arm. 

“ Are you'hart, madam? Can you rise?” 

She demonstrated that she could by getting up at 
once. A little group bad gathered, but the man who 
stood nearest her, and who had spoken, was the blue- 
eyed hero of the concert room, He knew her, and 
raised his hat. : 

*+Are you hart?” he asked, again. 

“No,” she said, glancing down at herself; ‘‘ but,I 
am——” 

And she paused. 

“Muddy? Yes; I shall call a carriage this time.” 

“ No decent vehicle would take me in, I’m,aizaid, 
but can't walk in this plight.” 

They were standing quite alone, the others who 
had paused going on again about their several busi- 
nesses. Over his arm the stranger carnied some sort 
of a plaided wrap. 

“Tf you will allow me,” he said, and folded. itebout 
her, covering her from shoulders to feet. T'hen he 
stopped a passing vehicle, and in another minute 
Miss Brooks was being rolled home, remembering 
when half way there that she had not asked direc- 
tions for the return of the mantle she wore. 

And he stood for a minute on the pavement edge, 
congratulating ‘himself that he at least kuew which 
house in the great city held the woman whose face 
and voice had haunted him for the last forty-eight 
hours. 


eyebrows, her pretty poplin dress ruined, and her bon- 
net crushed. Being blessed with good nerves and a 
tolerably philosophical mind when there was nv one 
but herself to blame, she laughed, ato her dinner, and 
dressed for the evening party. 

It was at such times that she asserted the claims 
that she had to beauty. To-night, ina great many 
superfluous yards of silvery gauze, she looked cool 
and pale and unexcitedly royal. She wore white 
hyacinths and tuberoses, and danced seldom ; so that 
when late in the evening her hostess came to her she 
was as fresh as if she had but just entered the rooms. 

“T want to introduce somebody—a gentleman, of 
course. Be as nice tohim as you ean consistently, 
dear. Hoe hasn’t been in civilized society before for 
six or eight years. I don’t know whether he is 
frightened or bored, ut I can’t trust any one but you 
to take him off my lands.” 

“Very well,” Magian aitswered, resignedly, “ I’lLdo 

I can.” 

‘Then she settled herself among the mistiness. of 
her wide floating drapery and waited. 

“ Marian, dear, let me present Mr. Sherburne. Mr. 
Sherburne, Miss Brooks. . 

Mariav, glancing up, recogiized with a little ffut- 
ter the brown beard and blae eyes she had twice be- 
fore seen. 

Of course they bowed likeany other two strangers 
#ill Mrs. Hubert’s back was turned ; then Mr. Sher- 
burne remarked, with a long breath of satisfaction : 

“Miss Brooks, I am very glad to be legally and 
formally made known to you.” 

She gave him an instant’s full, bright Jomikpand an- 
swered ; "SE 


\ 







these last four hours you wouldey 
feeling of relief I can now experie 

After which unconventional ‘be 
on charmingly. Jf John Sher ‘een shy or 
bored earlier in the evening he ha@i@hemoughly reco- 
vered now. Miss Browks came Brom her high 


estate, and was as sweet jas as she know 
how to be when occasion made Siw while. 
There \ate. really very f “Barriers to be 


broken down when. aanan ‘hes biady's dress to 
tatters and #fterwards ; he mud, and 
has been foygiven for both offenees. Miss Brooks 
thoughtof atpromenading beside him between tho 
dances. 


“ If axry Althorpe, or one of thet sort had seen 


4.me in @uehe state how Ighould have hated him!” 


she said ¢o herself. 

Then she gianced up at the bronze-faced Hercules 
in broadcloth beside her, and concluded that lie must 
be of quite another sort since she did not hate him at 
all. 


She danced once or twice, fulfilling already-made 
engagements, and found him waiting for-ber when 
she came back to her seat. She gave him her last 
dance, and found that, civilized or not, he was not a 
bad partner. 

“Tf you'll take the risk of my pilotage among all 
this perishable material,” he had ‘said, doubtfully, as 
the first bars of the music sounded. 

Then she was floating down theroom’on his arm, 
and all at once realized the comfort of lis superior 
physical strength. She was standing calm-breathed 
and unflushed after one circuit of the room, aud he 
was looking at her and the gauntlet he ad run among 
the whirling couples with a mixture of admiration 
for her and amazement at ‘his own sntecess -yery 
visible on his face. 

“ How easily you take it all!” he sid. ““I-never 
suffered so much in my life.” 

“Mr, Sherburne?” she cried, amusement anf sur- 
prise in the exclamation. “Don’t yon ‘like it after 
all?” 

“With you, yes. But it ‘has been years since I 
have danced in such a crow@éd place. Miss Brooks,” 
he added, bending his handsome ‘head low over her, 
“ there is nothing you could propose that I shoulda’t 
like.” 

“ Bven another waltz? 
believe.” 

All,at once John Sherburne awoke to the conscioug- 
ness that he had been making an idiot of “himself— 
not so much in what;he had said asin the heart- 
throbs;under the speech. Indeed the words and feel- 
ing mixed themselves so hopelessly that he could not 
recall what he had said. He did not say a dozen 
words more till he said good night, with. permission 
to call the next day. — 

Then he wentoff and walked in the,raw gray dawn 
to calm himself down to sleeping condition. It was 
not altogether strange. Better and wiser men than 
he had done more absurd things than that after an 
eveuing with Marian Brooks. 

Some women are born coquettes. She was one of 


I @ida’t propose this, T 





Marian Brooks behold herself mud-spattered to the 


them. She numbered her victims—or rather other 
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people did for her—among all sorts of men. Not 
that she was very different from other girls in her 
daily walk and conversation. She did not utter quite 
so many inanities perhaps, but she was not a brilliant 
talker, Only there was apparent that wonderful 

of manner, and through it all the magnetic 
drawing of a generous, brave, large heart. 

John Sherburne, fresh from his narrow experi- 
ence over seas, found this rose-and-white fresh face 
sweet beyond any words of comparison. 

It stormed venomously next day, but he made his 
vall notwithstanding, and had the satisfaction of find- 

his enchantress alone. 

think he had some absurd notion that angels 
never laid aside their wings, that he should find her in 
fluttering gauze, and should be made half dizzy with 
the scent of tuberoses and hyaciuths. Instead of 
which he beheld her in a plain brown gown with linen 
collar and cuffs, and not an ornament that did not 
belong to daylight, and stormy daylight at that. 

There was a great glowing grate fire in the room ; 
the air was warm and perfumed, and his call length- 
ened out into a. visit. 

No one can say that Miss Brooks, secured by the 
weather from any intrusion of other callers, did or 
did not use some invisible feminine wiles for detain- 
ing bim. Only when the door closed after him at last, 
and her cousin asked if he bad really gone, saying 
that she thought he had meant to spend the day, 
—— answered with the eloquence of a smile and 

ush, 

But with her the flitting colour did not mean much ; 
the blood was always coming and going in her un- 
flushed face. Then she sat down silent over her em- 
broidery, dreaming wide-awake dreams of the Indian 
life of which he had talked, mingling its ideal glo- 
ries of colour, and warmth, and languid luxury with 
fa English realities of north-east wind and cold 

n. 
After that for a fortaight or more Mar‘an Brooks 





never once reverted to her age or her exhausted life, 
or her want of interest in the universe generally. 
The programme of her days was very much as of 
old. She exhibited no more than the usual enthusi- 
asm about it, but perhaps some small unrecognized 
new charm was at work in her heart. 

She met John Sherburne almost daily; the acci- 
dents of these contacts came so regularly that an 
outsider might have fancied some fixed law at work 
controlling events. 

He said little about his past—nothing of his fu- 
ture. Mrs. Hubert, a cousin whose house was half 
his home, was as enthusiastic about him as if she 
had been herself in love with him. 

Once when she was talking to Marian of the years 
he had spent abroad, some vague thought of Miss 
Gtibert’s coming lover did flash over that young 
lady. But Mrs. Hubert had never referred to any 
engagement of the sort, and she reasoned that fate 
did not often complicate matters in that fashion out 
of books. Besides, suppose that one chance in ten 
thousand did befall, she was no more in love with 
him than he with her. And so it went on. 

One looks back and wonders sometimes, after a 
train of small events has ended ina crash, or has 
escaped a catastrophe by a chance as wonderful, at 
the idiotcy of which human nature is capable. Miss 
Brooks went on refusing to put two and two together 
in a way that afterwards she would have set down as 
rank stupidity, if nothing worse. 

One day—it takes just such air-light trifles to 
balance destinies sometimes—a letter which she 
was posting was whirled out of her hand by a 
sudden gust. John Sherburne—he had been with 
her for the last hour—picked it up and_ half 
uncousciously glanced at the superscription. If a 
sudden blow had knocked him down then and there 
he would not have taken a more completely reversed 
view of the world and his share in it. But the 





letter was dropped into its intended place, and he 


—= 
went on with his talk and walk as composedly as 
if the last half-minute had not opened his eyes and 
turned his life upside down at once. 

That night Miss Brooks, dressed for a wedding re- 
ception, glanced at a card that was handed her, and 
determined to see the visitor. Under the name were 
a few pencilled words : 

“Tam going away to-night. I have come for good- 
bye. .You will not refuse me a minute.” 

And she did not. She went down in her rustling 
trailing silk, her opera cloak of cashmere and swans- 
down clinging about her shoulders and neck like a 
soft white cloud. He was standing in the middle of 
the room, and took both her hands, as she came up 
to him, looking silently and earnestly into her face. 

“TI am going away,” he said; “a matter that 
should have been attended to sooner will take me 
hence. Whatever your future judgment of ‘me may 
be, Iask you to believe that the memory of this 
fortnight past will carry in itself punishment enough 
for any lapse of duty.” 

She had opened her lips to speak, but something in 
his words, and the way they were said, stopped her 
voice. She did not understand him; she only knew 
that something was wrong, and that he was going 
away. Perhaps, too,a consciousness of what was in 
his heart confused her ready woman's wit. At any 
rate, there was silence between them for the space of 
half a minute, then he broke it. 

“T will not detain you.” Then he raised her hand 
to his lips—** Good-bye.” 

Miss Brooks went back to her room, having lite- 
rally said not a single word except the one which 
answered his last. She had done nothing to coramit 
herself; her looks had no more betrayed her than 
her lips. Betrayed—she never thought of that. She 
was in a half-stunned state—a numb seuse that some- 
thing had happened, and that he was going away. 
She said it over to herself all the evening, while she 
talked and laughed and danced at the ball to which 
she went when the reception was over with a good 
deal more than her usual animation. 

John Sherburne, whirled away by the evening ex- 
press, wondered within himself whether he had acted 
most like an idiot or a knave. You see he must have 
been a very strong man ora very weak one to have 
risked this last meeting at all. 

Whatever suspicions may have raised themselves 
clamouring for confirmation in Marian Brooks’s mind 
she would not entertainthem. A little skilful ques- 
tioning and Mrs. Hubert might perhaps have uucon- 
sciously settled the matter. But that she was not 
equal to. She did sit doWn next day and write Miss 
Gilbert a chatty, playful letter, of which it took four 
pages to arrive at the real poiut of the epistle—a 
question squeezed into a corner : 

“ By the way, whatis his name? You have never 
told me, but I suppose he has one.” 

Miss Brooks found her question apparently an- 
swered two or three days later. <A letter came from 
Laura, crossing her own on the way: 

“T have just had a telegram from Frank, who is 
on his way here. Probably he will have arrived be- 
fore this reaches you,” 

Frank—well that ended it. There was no mis- 
taking the one name for the other certainly. 

But that night Mrs. Hubert came in, irate and de- 
clamatory. 

“T have no patience with men. Just at the last 
minute John Sherburne announced that he was go- 
ing away to keep an engagement he had made years 
ago. Whatam I to think of him? In my family, 
or as good as there, for three weeks, aud never meu- 
tion the thing. I was so confounded that I never 
even asked the girl’s name.” 

And Miss Brooks smiled sweetly on her friend's 
indignation, and replied with some commonplace re- 
mark, soothing and senseless. But she found herself 
adrift aud uncertain again, and waited with more dis- 
eomfort than she was willing to allow for Laura 
Gilbert’s answer to her question. 

It never came. Whether Miss Gilbert had not sven 
it, or whether in her aes with ber own 
affairs it slipped out of her mind entirely, remains to 
be explained. However, letters arrived thick and fast 
from her, 

With no special encouragement, it must be con- 
fessed, she had elected Marian Brooks as her dearest 
friend, 

Presently came a request that that young lady 
would act as bridesmaid in the coming ceremony. 

Laura was in no‘specially exalted condition of 
affection, did not profess to be—that was one comfort. 
The catastrophe of matrimony to which she had 
been looking forward these four years almost was at 
hand, and she meant to take the fival plunge with all 
possible éclat. . 

She sent page after page full of millinery, and that 
sort of matter, and the references to her prospec- 
tive husband were incidental and always as Frank. 

Miss Brooks had retrograded into the state of 
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mind in which she had been that other morning 
when this late interest of her days had begun. 
She told herself that the brightest and sweetest of 
life had gone by her—that with so many years over 
her head she had no right to dream of such comfort 
as loving and being loved. She was an old, old 
woman in heart and brain, if her face did not show 
it, and even on that point she was doubtful. 

I think just at that time the Pharoahs, with all their 
‘weight of modern ages on their mummied remains, 
were mere infants in arms beside her fancied auti- 


uity. 

" Not that she did the heroics in the least. High 
tragedy was not in her line. I regret to say that at 
this precise juncture she was rather stupid and 
dull, and when roused rather fretful than otherwise, 
with just a little vein of desperation as well. 

She wrote back to Miss Gilbert that she would 
‘serve in the desired capacity. 

Just at this time appeared Charles Marshall. 

Miss Brooks had already chronicled two refusals 
against him, but he had istently come back for a 
— time. Why no mortal knew, least of all him- 
self. 

He was not a despairing swain away from his en- 
chantress ; he wrote no verses; he moaned no moans; 
he ate, and drank, and slept on much the same scale as 
usual. But at intervals of six months he came back and 
— his request with a calm stoicism that made 

arian almost doubt what the end would be. His 
last attempt was made while she was in tbat state of 
ancertainty a out the identity of Laura’s lover. 

He came one rainy night—he always did come on 
rainy nights when he had that particular errand on 
band. Miss Brooks had learned the signs of the times. 

“I might as well have it over, I suppose,” she 
thought, then she put her work down and led him 
off to a small room behind the parlours, half library, 
half conservatory. 

She had that day received some rare English 
plants, and one of Charles Marshall’s rare enthusi- 
asms was a liking for growing green things. But to- 
aight his speech was short. A sileuce fell. 

Miss Brooks stood in the softly shaded light re- 
signedly waiting. In the fulness of time she knew 
he would begin, and he did. 

“ Miss Marian, I have twice asked you to be my 
wife, and you have twice refused me. I have come 
to ask you again to-night.” 

“That you may have three refusals to chronicle?” 
she forced herself to say at last, seeing that the still- 
ness would probably suffocate her in half a minute 
more. 

But her face and voice were not as harsh as the 
words, and there was a nerveless smile about her lips. 

“ Heaven alone knows, I hope not that. I can’t 
talk a lot of rubbish about love and that, as a younger 
man might” (he was probably rae wrth “ but 
you know well enough that there isn’t an earthly 
thing I wouldn’t do to make you happy. Ithink you 
know the worst of me, and I don’t believe I'd break 
your heart,” 

“ No,” she said, meditatively, “I don’t think you 
would. Sometimes. I doubt’ if I have one to be 
broken by anybody. I believe a little pulverizing 
‘would be a benefit. I’m so horribly old, you see, Mr. 
Marshall.” 

“ Yes, I know,” he urged, accepting her vein, “ so 
are we all, Methuselah was juvenile compared with 
us. But I’m not too old to fancy thata certain mono- 
syllable from you would help to rejuvenate me. At 
any rate, Marian, 1 give you fair warning—I shall 
keep coming in the hope of hearing it till you tell me 
with your own lips that some other man has heard it 
to the same question.” 

She gave.a deep sigh of mock patience, 

“T don’t see what I’m to do with you, then, ex- 
cept to say the word to-night, and be rid of you. Mr. 
Marshall, I’m almost tempted.” 

She stood there with burning cheeks and lips 
Apart, looking him straight in the face with eager, 
half-startled eyes, as if some unseen, unexpected in- 
fluence was urging her on to an unthought-of deci- 
sion. 

“ Are you in earnest?” he asked, as if half doubting 
‘the evidence of his ears. 

* Yes, I think I am.” 

He had been so sure of rejection beforehand that 
this unexpected compliance was too much for him. 

“T can’t believe it,” he stammered. 

“Very well, sir. If you begin by doubting my 
word——” Then the ridiculous side of the affair 
struck her, and she laughed her peculiar, low, ringing 
laugh. “I will tell you. You say you care for me 
—at least you have asked me to marry you. I frankly 
confess that half an hour ago I never dreamed of do- 
ing such a thing. Now, if you will give me three 

days for consideration, I think I shall save you: the 
trouble of coming again, as you say you shall. At 
any rate, Charles hall, remember that I say I 
‘tespect and like you beyond any man I know.” 





He moved towards her, taking her hand. Twice 
he opened his lips to speak, and twice no words 
came. ‘Then with a desperate dash he found his 
voice, but his utterance was choked and broken, 

**You shall have yourthree days. Make them as 
short as you can, that’s all. You're too good for me, 
Marian, but I think you'll not be sorry.” 

Then he took himself off, and Miss Brooks went 
back to the bosom of her family with the red flush 
in her cheeks and the light in her eyes. 

She had expected Miss Gilbert on the afternoon of 
the next day but one, but there wasa snow-storm and 
a detention of trains, and she did not arrive till noon 
of the third day. Miss Brooks grew more and more 
anxious; she was not quiet one instant of all the 
hours she waited for her friend’s retarded coming. 
At last, on the afternoon of the day on which Charles 
Marshall was coming for his answer the two girls 
were together in the warm bright room devoted to 
Laura during her stay in London. . Miss Gilbert was 
unpacking and “ settling,” in a business-like fashion 
she had where her own comfort was concerned. In 
an easy-chair Miss Brooks sat watching her and lis- 
tening. , 

Presently from the depths of a trunk she flung a 
small portfolio on the floor. The fastening burst, 
and the contents fle w about, 

Miss Brooks picked up the scattered papers. Among 
the rest a card photograph lay face downwards. She 
turned it over with perfectly steady fingers. John 
Sherburne, of course, shaven and shorn, but there 
were the same keen, calm eyes and firm lips. 

“This, I suppose, is Frank. . You’ve never told 
me the rest you know.” 

“Haven’tl? Ithought you knew. | Yes, it’s he, 
John Francis Sherburne, You think him as good- 
looking.as Harry Althorpe ?” ' 

“ Harry Althorpe!” she exclaimed, supreme won- 
derin her tone. “ You never liked him!” 

“ Well,” she replied, plaintively, “I might have if 
it hadn’t been for this. Of course it’s all over now,” 
she sighed. 

Marian sat silent for a half-minute, holding the pic- 
ture, and thinking how very, very unevenly fate dis- 
tributed destinies. Then she put the likeness back, 
closing the case with careful deliberation.; 

Miss Gilbert resumed : 

“He has a cousin here—Mrs. Hubert, whom I 
never liked. By the way, it is strange you never 
met him; he was detained here three weeks or more 
on business.” 

“T bave met him,” Miss Brooks said, quietly, 
“though Mrs. Hubert always spoke of him as John. 
So I did not identify him with your Frank.” 

“ What's in a name ?” Miss Gilbert laughed. 

‘A great deal, sometimes.” 

Then the twilight came and the dinner-bell. 

While they were still over their coffee the door- 
bell rang with a sharp, quick peal. Miss Brooks put 
down her cup with a little tremor gone in an instant. 

The servant brought her a card presently, and she 
rose with some laughing words of excuse. 

At the mirror at the end of the room she paused a 
minute to smoothe the wavy puffs of her hair, and 
settle a ribbon, then she drew a stem of jasmine 
from the vase on the mantle, and went her way. 

She wore a dress of deep garnet, soft and heavy, 
and Laura Gilbert, keen-eyed to note other women’s 
perfections, acknowledged to her own heart that her 
dear friend had a sort of varying beauty which men 
might possibly like. 

iss Brooks’s interview with Charles Marshall 
took place behind closed doors. It was an hour long, 
and when it was over she went straight to her own 
room, and indulged in half an hour of séclusion. 
From which Miss Gilbert arrived at Ler own con- 
clusions, 

“Tell me about it,” she said, coaxingly, after a 
little interlude of purring and cooing intended to in- 
troduce the subject. 

“ Well, where shall I begin?” 

“No matter about the beginning. It’s the end I'm 
interested in, you know.” 

“The end is not yet. Only I’ve promised to marry 
Charles Marshall some day.” 

“Qh, Marian! that solemn thing! I wouldn't 
change with you. Frank can at least laugh some- 
times.” 

And Marian listened with smiling serenity, even 
when Laura announced that Sherburne was to follow 
her to London in two or three days. 

He came, and Marian Brooks met him with the same 
composed sweetness of demeanour which toid nothing 
of the state-of mind underneath, 

He behaved himself with a half-guilty gravity and 
reticence that made Laura, at fault for once, fancy 
that the two had taken a dislike to each other. 
It was rather a relief to her, on the whole, for she 
had not felt quite safe on the score of the impression 
that Marian’s beauty might make on him. If either 
suffered in the other's presence there was no betrayal. 





Miss Brooks had never given any hint as to what 
was in her heart. So their respective worlds rolled 
on smoothly enough, to all seeming. 

Laura had, of course, announced her friend’s en- 
gagement at the earliest possible minute. It was no 
secret, and it was as well that Sherburne should 
know it. So he came and went in pursuance of his 
duty, in and out of the house every day, neither he 
nor Marian going out of the usual routine one inch, 
either to meet or avoid the other. 

The two girls shopped perseveringly ; there were 
endless consultations with dressmakers:and milliner ¢ 
Sherburne acted as men of well-regulated: minds @. 
act at such times—like a lamb led to the slaughter 
Mrs. Hubert did what politeness required her to do 
toward the new-comer, but always with a smothered 
grudge beneath. 

Sherburne left town after a while, apparently pos- 
sessed by some uueasy spirit which even Miss Gil- 
bert’s society was not sufficient to quiet. He said 
he was called away on business, but no one was de- 
ceived, Laura as little as the rest. But she did not 
object ; it was something to be able to give her un- 
divided mind to business. And then—Miss Brooks 
began to notice—they saw a great deal more of Harry 
Althorpe than before. 

There was not a word of fault to be found with it 
all. He joined them in their morning shopping excur- 
sions, content to wait while they deliberated over 
counters—willing to be appealed to on questions of 
colour and quality. Hecame to the house as other 
gentlemen did, for Marian was to have the fullest 
liberty during her engagement. 

She did not know that he ever saw Laura by 
herself ;‘indeed she hardly thought about it at all. 
She was as far removed from suspicion of others 
as she would have been from the possibility of such 
a connection for herself. 

But one day a small matter gave her a most un- 
comfortable twinge. 

Althorpe had accompanied them home, having for 
excuse a message for Marshall, whom he wished to 
see, and he was to lunch with them. “While wait- 
ing for that gentleman he sat turning over the leaves 
of a volume of Keats on tho table. Directly after 
their departure, while Laura still stood at the window 
watching them down the steps, Marian walked 
straight to the book to verify an uncertain quotation 
which had been haunting ber all the morning. 

The rustle of the leaves drew Miss Gilbert’s atten- 
tion, and she turned just in time to see Marian 
unfolding a paper which had lain in the volume. 
There was no address, no signature; she had just 
time to catch a word or two before the other, flying 
across the room, snatched it from her hands. She 
looked up in blank-amazement, 

“It is mine. How dare you read my notes?” 
Laura exclaimed, breathless; then all at once came 
to her a sense that she was making herself ridicu- 
lous. “I beg your pardon, dear,” she said, sweetly. 
“It’s only one of ‘Frank’s little letters. I left it in 
the book last night, and the poor fellow makes such 
a show of himself.” 

But Marian doubted, Laura never read poetry. 
She was not. ordinarily so careful of her lover’s 
letters, for they were lying all over the house subject 
to any one’s inspection. Then all at once it flashed 
on her that the delicate, almost feminine caligraphy 
was very different from Sherburne’s large, careless 
dash. She began to wish uneasily that he would 
come back, or that their preparations were complete. 
But she was tied hand and foot; there was nothing 
to be done but to wait the slow progress of events, 
and she could not speak a word to any one. 

Sherburne did not come ; the shopping went on ; 
even Marshall took himself out of town. Althorpe 
did not appear quite so frequently ; when he did come 
he was much more attentive to Miss Brooks than to 
her friend. Marian, regarding him as rather harmless 
and brainless, tolerated him, and let the matter go 
on. But one day, when Laura had left the house to 
spend the day with Mrs, Hubert, a sudden necessity 
arose for her presence at home. Marian put on her 
bonnet and went after her. It was an hour since 
Laura had started, but she had not reached her des- 
tination when her friend arrived there, Nor did 
she come for an hour afterwards, then she was pale 
and agitated, and made some elaborate, incoherent 
excuse, which struck Mrs. Hubert as well as Marian. 

From that day she seemed to lose her interest in 
what had before absorbed her whole attention. Or, 
if she cared, it was spasmodically. She had solitary 
crying fits, and grew thin, and obviously was failing 
in health. 

Sherburne came back and saw it at the first glance. 
The man’s protecting impulse of strength asserted it- 
self. Allthis fuss and worry of preparation should 
be stopped at once. Let the wedding take place 
immediately ; he did not care how quietly, or with 
what she already had if quiet was not a part of her 
plans. 
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Miss Brooks supported his arguments. Affairs-were 
fetting'to be more than she could endure. She thought 
if the wedding was once over Laura would settle 
down into her estate peaceably enough. She:knew 
her/horror of unconventionality well enough to :be 
sure that public opinion would keep her in place, 

At the end of Sherburne’s last appeal he bent-over 
her, taking the forlorn little: face between. his hands, 
and kissed her eyes and lips. It was the first.caress 
Marian Brooks had ever»seen trim give :her:. ‘Lhe 
blood rushed to her head ; she was half: blind and 
dizzy for .an instant, then «she was: recalled!from 
making a spectacle.of herself by the, sound, of Sher- 
burne’s voice ‘uttering an exclamation of alarm .and 
appeal. 

Laura Gilbert Jaya. white, helpless weight: across 
his arm, she bad fainted dead away. 

Manian got-her upstairs and:to bed, then: went back 
to Sherburne, who was waiting, frightened to death, 
as is the manner of:men, in the parlour below. .Him 
she dismissed summarily. She might have bornedt 
allithe better had it not been for her-own' relapse.a 
few winutes back. With a woman as prous.:n6 this 
yone reaction from that state would, come mebr being 
fatal to any tenderness. 

Laura was in a state of high dhysterics »whenshe 
went back tober. Having sobbed sherself imto'ex- 
hansted quiet, Miss Brooks was preparing to leawe 
her for a time, feeling that some sort.of private <de- 
monstration of her own was mecessary. 

From the door:she was:called back. 

“Marian, I must tell you. I¢ will kildanenif this 
should go on any. longer. J—I’m married!” 

The last word wasa scream almost. 

“ To whom, pray ?” asked Marian, jin the most rigid 
tone. 

“Harry Alihorpe.” 

“Laura, why under heaven haven't you said so 
before, and saved:all the gossip there will be ?" 

The shock had brought her back to common~plaee, 
and, woman fashion, the next thing was Mrs. 
Grundy. 

The door opened softhy. .A.servantappeared with 
a whispered message. Mr. Marshall was below. 
Marian shut the door witha venomous little jerk, and 
left Miss Gilbert cowering among the bed-clatkes. 
And half an hour aftenwards Marshall left she 
house, charged with the agreeable.errand of inforum- 
ing Sherbunne that his betrothed was another man’s 
wile. 

Well, he did not commit suicide. He did mot see 
Mrs. Althorpesagain before.she went home under her 
husband's care. Neither did he end Miss Srooks 
meet, except casually in the:presence of others. :He 
was a litile paler and graver than.before, aud did not 
show himself much in :seciety. That was all the 
difference apparent. And people:soon.atopped talking. 

Two months afterwards became to suy good-bye. 
He was going back to Oaloutta. England did not 
suit him, he said, with an equivecal smile. . 

Miss Brooks rather wondered ‘at herself hat (his 
announced departure cansed .her so littie pain. She 
moralized about it after he had gone,-andconclnided 
that the old faucied atatp wasmeally true. She jhad 
exhausted life and its sensations. 

That very night Marshall came to see her. 

“ Sherburne’s going back, J hear.” 

“Yes,” Miss Brooks said, be had .been there 
making a farewell call. 

“* Masian,” Marshall said, with,a little difticulty of 
speech, “]’m pot ® man of many ;words,.but lve 
wondered sometimes if you were free, and had the 
sheice between us, how your decisionwould go. We 
are good enough friends, J think, to talk the matter 
over quietly, Do you want your {reedom,?” 

There was a minute's pause. Miss Brovks was 
doing the most intense thinking she had ever done 
in her life. Shesannounced her decision jn.asingle 
word to Marshall, stending with iface turmed away 
somewhat pale and very quiet. 

“No.” 

So Sherbprne went back ito Calcutta, and Ma- 
rian Brooks aud Charles Marshall were married in 
March. There is just.as/little unmitigated heart- 
breaking as mumitivated satisfaction in the world. 

Jole Sherburne will probably go on tothe full mea- 
sure of his days with no more outward sign than 
they two, the “ married and happy ”.ones. Both are 
too sensibleto make regrets or nurse disappointments 
ont of bave possibilities. 





TxuE Unicory.—We learn that the nvicorn was 
one of the royal badges oi King James JL, who 
stuck gold coins called “unicorns” ead * half-uni- 
corns.” In Boutell’s* English Heraldry’ we read 
(page 274) that two silver unicorns,“ royally gorged 
abd chained or,’ were assumed as supporters by 
James iV., and retained in use. At the union of the 
two kingdoms under James I, .and V1., the lion of 
England and the unicorn of Scotland were adopted, 





and, with the exception of Protector Cromwell, who 
used the lion of England-and the red dragon of Wales 
on his broad seal and privy seal, they have so con- 
tinued to the:present-day. ‘So «much for the: history 
of the:use of this elegant though apocryphal ‘beast. 
Whether Margaret adopted it as her :-husband’s badge, 
or James used it in compliment to his: wife, may be 
left an open question; but we think that ithe \arna- 
mental.addition of the-etown\and ehain may be con- 
sidered to represent ithe fierce and dangerous animal 
after his subjugation by the forsee of female purity 
and Jovelivess. ei 

Stranece Furemaent or A Dream.—The Banff 
correspondent of the Scotsman supplies the folowing 
narrative :—* Tho grieve'on the farm of Upper Dal- 
lachy, Boyndie, near Banff, named William: Moir, 
about Whit'Sunday last, dreamed of seeimg a dead 
body, besmeared with bleod, lying ona raised mound 
by the seashore at a point site'the farm, and 
about a mile ‘to the west of the ‘village of White 
Hills. “The dream haunted Moir so much that, ‘after 
resisting the impulse for a long time, ‘he preceeded 
on Thursday to the‘spot indicated, with a epede. On 
turning over the second turf he came upon a-jhuman 
skill. He continued the search, and-altimately; with 
the assistance of another servant, uucoveredthe.com- 
plete skeleton of a man lying at full length witli ‘its 


head tothe south and ‘the feet towards the sea. ‘The | 
‘bones*were conveyed to Banff by the police, and on 


Friday. Inspector McGregor ‘explored the mound, 


which was-known'in the locality to ‘have been.a kelp 


kiln, which, however, had not been used for upwards 
of 50 years. ‘tis -generally thought thatthe body 
had been washed ashore from thesea,.and been buried 
there for convenience, though no oue remembers 
such.a circumstance having taken place.” 


WHEN THE AGE IS IN THE WiT Is OUT.—Mathews 
was oue day invited to dine at he honse of a friend 
at Chiswick, where “Moody, ouce a celébrated actor, 
was to be of the party. ‘Moody had ‘long jéft the 
stage, and was then a very Olil but very fine rem- 
nant of what he had been. . Daring dinper he talked 
with great animation, brouglit back lis theatrical re- 
miniscences, and, in short, exhibited no sign what- 
ever of mental décay. “Mathews exerted himself to 
amuse this Nestor of the boards, and was honaured 
by the declaration “that Garrick himself was not 
greater in what he did.’ At length Moody was 
asked for a song; he complied, singing in .stro 
though uneven tones the old Scottish “ We’re a’ nod- 
din’,” which, however, be.gave with a strong Trish 
accent. When he had reached nearly the.end of the 
second verse ‘he suddenly stopped. All waited 
awhile; thinking that he was pausing to revive his 
memoty. At length hishost gently said: “Mr: Moody, 
I am afraid the words have esca; ou:” “ Words, 
sir! what words?” asked the old man, with alook 
of great surprise. “ The words of your sang.” 
“Song! what song, sir?” “The rest of the soug 
you have been so kind as to favour ns -with—“We're 
a’ noddin’, of which you have sung one verse,” 
“Heaven bless you, sir!” said “Moody, hastily, “I 
have not sung a song these ten years, and shall 
never sing again. J] am.too wld to sing, sir!” 
“Well, but you have been singing, and very 
well too.” o this Moody, with agitation and 
earnestness, replied, “ No, no, sir; Ihave not sung 
for years. Singing is out of the question at my 
time of life.”’ All looked at each other, and then at 
the 6ld man, who exhibited in his face. and manner 
such ap evident unconsciousness that it was felt yofit 
to advert any farther to the subject, This was an 
affecting evidence of partial decay.—“ Represeniqtive 
Actors.” By W..OClark Russell. 


Important Discovery ar JERUSALEM.—Mr. 0. 
W. Wilson has addressed the following letter ¢o he 
Times >—I trast you will grant «me,spase jin your 
valuable columns:togive.a brief account of andimport- 
ant discovery which has been madeat Jerusalem by 
my friend, Mr. C. Schick,andiwhich will, I think, be of 
interest to many of yourreaders. It will bevamembered 
that Captain Warren, R.E., while.conducting the ex- 
cavations made at Jerusalem by the Palestine: Bxplo- 
ration Fund, exploreda remarkable rock-hewn passage 
leading southwards towards the ‘Temple .area from 
the subway atthe Convent of the Sisters of Sion. 
Mr. Schick has found a coutinuation of this passage, 
or rather. aqueduct, as it-is now proved,tobe, towards 
the north, and has traced it from the convent to the 
north wall of the.city,.a little east of the Damascus 
gate. At this point the aqueduct has been partially 
destroyed by the formation of a ditch, cut in solid 
rock, which lies in front .of and ,.communieates with 
the well-known caverns; it is, therefore, older than 
these, and ean hardly be assigned later date then 
that of the Kings of Judah. Mr. Sehiek was unable 
at the time,to follow up his discovery; buithe Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund have taken the matter in hand, 
and hope to find the source from which the water-was 
derived. In my notes to the Ordnance Survey of 








Jerusalem, ip. 79 (published in 1866), I pointed ent 
the possible existence of an aqueduct in this position 
connecting the large pool north of ithe so-called 
“ Tombs of the Kings” with the subway at the cop. 
went; and, should future: researches prove this viesy 
to ba correct, we may possibly identify the aqueduct 
with that made ‘by Hezekiah when “be stopped the 
upper watercourse (accurately, source of the waters) 
of Gihon, and, it straight down to the: west 
side of the City of David ’!.(2 Chron, xxxii. 30). Ismay 
also be the “‘.conduit.of the Upper Pool,” mentionedin 
Isaiah and the Second Book of Kings. The existence 
jof the aqueduat lately jdisepveredis,a.atrong argument 


) in favour of the-beliaf that the City of. David oceupied 


@ portion of, Mount Moriah ;.end it may possibly 
enable us to identify the Paol,.or some -source near 
it, as the Lipeer Shen and )Silvaur as Gibon in: the 
Valley. .' Sehiek , has also: discovered .a second 
series of caverns a little,.ast of those previously 
known, snd has madeaisketch of the great aqueduct, 
more than .50 miles,long,.which, formerly supplied 
Jerusalem with water. A fulliaccouat of these.dig- 
coveries waeuld; I. fear,;be.400 Jong for insertion -in 
your paper; but I may add that a detailed description 
of them will .be,given.in the next quarterly statement 
of the Palestine Fund. 


-— nan > aes 


FACE TI 2. 


Some spinsters complain that the men leave them 
alone, even when they never leave.them. 

How To PagventT MILk TURNING NTO CREAM.— 
Buy it of a Leadon milkman. 

A TIGRT FIT. 

An Irishman who had blistered his fingers try- 
ing ‘to draw on:a pair of boots, exclaimed, aloud: 

“I believe I shail mover get ‘em on watil L-wear 
*em a day or two.” 

Aw English ‘fermet's wife, who, some ‘time ago, 
found ‘that a party of Baptists had performed the 
inaugural ceremony of ‘their sect on her premises, 
exclaimed, ‘indignantly, “‘Drat the creatures! I'l) 
teach them to leave-all their-nasty sins'in-my pond.” 

Tue other day a gentleman, Tor bet in very high 
spirits (of wine), was sent to prison.’ “Why did you 
not bail ‘him out?” inquired a mutual friend. “ Bai) 
him out!” exclaimed the other ; “ why you could not 
pump him ont.” 





TAKING UMBRAGE. 

Mamma: “*Um-ber-el-la—four syllables I have 
often told you, Georgie, is incorrect. Now let me 
hear you pronounce the word properly.” 

Georgie (in'a huff)? Gingham.”—F un. 

THE NEW CURATE. 

Orthodow Elderly. Spinster: ‘‘ What heavenly 
sermon, Maria! ere, if you'd have puly shut your 
eyes, 1 declare yon might, have thought it swas.a 
bishop !!!"—Puneh. 

Paternat Sympatuy.—-A married .,lady com- 
plained that her husband had ill-used her. Her 
father, hearing it,boxed her ears. “ ‘Tell him,’ said 
the father, “ thatrif fie beats my daughter I wiil beat 
his wife.” Rather.a.pleasant prospect for the lady. 

Hargp Worps,—Mrs. Malaprop read a paragraph 
about shaving by aid of Euxesis. Wishiag dovinti- 
mate to a clergyman‘who wore a beard . her opinion 
thatihe would look better without it, sie told lim that 
she should recommend him an Exegesis. Best of it 
is, he didn’t know: the word.--Pu neh. 

Come ro ‘Hanp.—A' lady of our acquaintance, 
who has a ‘pretty ‘hand, is anxivus' to learn whether 
people are-more liable ‘than common:to“ burn their 
fingers” if they happen to be taper ones. ‘We can- 
not say, but we have advised her not“to let a spark 
get at them. 

‘SINGLE AND Marrrep.— When you ses two young 
persons seated in the centre of a pew in’ church you 
may make up your mind they are engaged or going 
to be; but when one is at the*head and the other at 
the foot of the pew you can immediately determine 
that they are married. 

SiicutLy.ConruseD.—Mrs. Malaprop, on Thanks- 
giving Day, was charmed with the Common Coun- 
cilmen in their magazine gowns. The same mistress 
of the English language much admired the appear- 
ance of the soltliers, especially the Lancets, but felt 
greatly disappointed that the Prince’s doctors were 
not in the procession.—Punch. 

“I aM.glad,” said.a missionary to an Indian chief, 
“that you do not drink whiskey; but it grieves me 
to find that your people use so mpch of it.” “ Ah. 
yes,” said thered man, aud he fixed an impressive 
eye upon the preacher, which communicated the re- 
prouf before he uttered it, “ we Indians use a great 
deal of whiskey, but we,do not. make it.” 

A Leorrsaze Crowy.—On, Leap Year's Day, the 
29th of February, telegram arrived from Am-ster- 
dam, informing us that tie Count de Chambord, witb 
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lis suite, had left Dordrecht, and arrived on that day 
at Breda, where he had alighted at the ‘“ Crown ” 
hotel The Count de Chambord does not abdicate 
the crown of France by stopping at the Crown of 
Breda, which, however, he may by this time have 
discovered to be the crown for his money.— Punch. 

A GENTLEMAN was in treaty witha London horse 
dealer for the purchase of a mare, but could not 
agree by 10/. Next morning, however, making up 
his mind to split the difference, he posted off to the 
stable-yard, where the first person he met was the 
groom. ‘“‘ Master up,Joe?’’ said he. ‘Na, master 
be dead,” said Joe, “but he left word for you to 
have the mare.” 

FROM ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 

An economical friend of ours read in the paper the 
other day that “a child had met its death ‘through 
swallowing a reel of cotton.” 

He says that this is not the right way of putting 


the event, having due regard to its most import- |. 


ant feature. He would say “a reel of cotton was 
lost to industrial purposes through being swallowed 
by a child.” 

COUNTER WIT. 

“ These ladies are like birds chat are.on the wing,” 
said a humorous assistani‘to his-employer as a bevy 
of damsels left the shop. 

“Why so?”’ asked the proprietor. ; 

“ Because it takes them a long time to settle upo 
their purchase ” (perches), replied the assistant. 

The proprietor saw the “point,” and -was so grati- 
fied at. his acuteness that he at once raised the as- 
sistant’s wages, 

A Scarcity or H’s.—A worthy alderman down 
in Kent is so great a purist that he will never pay a 
bill that has.a fault of orthography in it. One day 
he received a bill for a pocket of “ops” (hops). The 
learned Priscian sent for the witless wight, and, 
giving hima good lecturing, asked him if he was not 
ashamed to spell “hops” .in thatmanner. “ Why, 
sir,” answered the man, “if you must know the 
truth, we have been obliged to-do it ever since your 
brother-in-law took all the h’s to spell ‘iron.’” 

ALL THE WORLD IN THE Park.—We live and 
learn. Even those who are best ‘acquainted with 
London must realize how little they know of its vast- 
ness, and especially of the inmmense area of its prin- 
cipal park, when they read that “‘another of the four 
quarters of the globe which surround the Albert 
Memorial in Hyde Park has been placed in position.” 
Their feeling will be one of amazed incredulity until 
they go on and find that “the subject is ‘ Asia,’ and 
the sculptor, Mr. Foley, R. A.” 

Vacuum Carut.—When Jndge H. was at the 
bar Mr. Burgess, to play a joke, wrote on -the 
lining of his hat vacuum caput (empty head). 
The hat was circulated about, exciting a smile 
on every countenance, except that of the 
owner, who deliberately took it up, and xre- 
peated the words, and, well knowing the author, 
addressed the court as follows: “May it ‘please the 
court, I ask your honour’s protection” (holding up 
his hat), “for,” said he, “1 find that Brother Bur- 
gess has written his name in my :hat, and I ‘have 
reason to believe. he intends to make off with it.” 

An Eye to Bustvess,—Shirtmakers, haber- 
dashers, hosiers, and others interested in the retail 
linen trade, felt great satisfaction at the public .an- 
nouncement that Tuesday, the 27th of February, was 
to be a “Collar Day,” and looked forward to a large 
demand for an indispensable article of clothing. 
Our aristocracy, at all events, seem-not to have dis- 
appointed their expectations, for the Echo, in ‘its ac- 
count of the scene in St, Paul’s, expressly men- 
tioned that “Lord Ripon and Lord Halifax” were 
“conspicuous with their white collars,’’ which, no 
doubt, had been purchased for the occasion.— Punch. 

SUNDAY MANNERS IN HUMBLE LIFE, 

Jim Bates goes out for a Walk with his Young 
Woman: his pal, Joe Nobbs, happens to be walking 
with his Young Woman in the same direction. 
“Ulloa, Jim,” says Joe, “’ow are yer?” “ Why, 
Joe,” observes Jim, “’ow’s yerself?” And instead 
of introducing their future Wives (whom me leave 
standing apart) the two Friends gaze at each other 
with the sheepish grin of conscious imbecility. Then, 
having nothing more ‘to say, they part, and resume 
their respective walks with their Young ,Women as 
before.— Punch. 





HOW MANY! 

We understand—or rather, we gather, for we will 
be hanged if we do understand it !—from the British 
Medical Jowrnal that : 

A lady writes to the Academy of Sci that she has 
at last found the principle which differentiates the finite 
from the infinite. Shedemands t tive other academies 
shall join the Academy of Sciences, and that together 
they chat pay her a sum of one million sterling. Atthis 
price she will yield up her secret, 

Sounds very graud, doesn'tit? ‘“ Theprinciple which 
differentiates the finite from the infinite.” We never 








were good at conundrums, but we think we have 
heard this one before. If so, the answer is, *‘ One, if 
it were long enough.” ‘We will take a slico of that 
million, thank you!—Fun. 

A COMICAL INCIDENT. 

Rev. F. C. Morris relates the following + 

A parrot, belonging to some friends of mine, was 
generally taken out of the room when the family 
assembled for prayers, for fear he might take it into 
his head to join irreverently in the responses. 

One evening, however, his presence happened to 
be unnoticed, and he was entirely forgotten, 

For some time he maintained.a decorous silence, 
but at length, instead of “ Amen;” out he came with 
“ Cheer, boys, cheer.” 

On this the butler was directed to remove him, when 
the bird, perhaps thinking he had committed bim- 
self, and had better apologize, called out, “Sorry I 
spoke.” 

The overpowering effect:on ‘the company may be 
more easily imagined than described. 








ONE BY ONE. 





‘ONE by one the-sands are flying, 
One by one the moments fall ; 
Some are coming, some.are going ; 

Do not strive to grasp them all. 


One ‘by one thy duties wait thee ; 

Let thy whole strength go to each ; 
Let no future dreamis elate thee; 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 


One by one, bright gifts from heaven, 
Joys are lent thee here below ; 

Take them readily when given; 
Ready, too, ‘to let them go. 


One by one thy griefs shall meet thee; 
Do not fear an armédd band; 

One will fade as others greet thee— 
Shadows passing through the land. 


Every hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its tasks todo or bear ; 
Luminous the crown and holy, 
If thou set each gom with care. y Se 8 





GEMS. 


FortiTubE has its extremesas well as the rest of | 
the virtues, and ought, like them, to be always at-' 
tended by prudence. 

Or all human actions pride the most séldom obtains 
its end, for while it aims at honotr and reputation it 
reaps contempt and derision. 

Never seek to be entrust with your ‘friend’s 
secret, for no matter how faifhfully you may keep it 
you will be liable in a thousaud contingencies to the 
suspicion of having betrayed it. 

THERE are two feelings common to all high or 
affectionate natures—that of extreme susceptibility 
to opinion, and that of extrenre ‘bitterness at its ‘in- 
justice. 

A coop book and a good woman are excellent 
things for those who know justly how to appreciate 
their value. Somemen, however, judge of bothifrom | 
the beanty of the covering. ' 

Man is the victim of discontent. Ho either looks 
for happiness ‘in his recollections of the past, or seeks 
it in the brilliant visions which his fancy thas created 
of futurity, whereas the present should be the.mo- 
ment of enjoyment and preparation for the future. 











HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A Remepy For Cancer —In 1863.0 eaneer;came 
on my left hand; after much suffering, ,all remedies 
having failed,I had it burned with.eaustics. “In 1664 
it came in my right-arm, this being ‘more'troublesome 
than the other. I nearly suffered death again with 
caustics. Next it came in my right hand. In the 
spring of 1871 the hand, growing very bad, became 
helpless, and I carried it in a sling. AJl remedies 
and caustics failed ; I feared that my-hand:must be 
taken off. Hearing of several cancers cured by drink- 
ing wild tea and poulticing ‘with the grounds, T used 
wild tea in earnest. In four weeks my hand was,en- 
tirely well. ‘For the sake of many .suffering with 
caucer I give these facts.—W. 

Fruit Dryer.—The object of this invention is ‘to 
obtain pure air for the evaporation of «water from 
fruits, berries, milk, juices, and solutions of as purea 
quality as possible, so that the mass or solution may 
not be contaminated by impure niatter carried to it 
by heated air. It eonsists in acombination of acaloric 
engine with a fruit dryer or evaporator, in such a:man- 
ner thatthe engine will exhaust intothe dryer or eva- 
porator and: thereby furnish the mass or solution with 








a supply of pure.air. “Theexhaustpipo of the engine 
leads into the lower part ofthe fruit dryer or evapo- 
rator, and supplies the latter-with the requisite quav- 
tity of hot air. ‘The temperature may be lowered by 
causing @ stream of cold air, driven by a pump orfan 
operated by the engine, to mix with the exhaust from 
the engine, 








STATISTICS. 

NATIONAL PRrovipEnt InsTITUTION.—From the 
report of this society, presented at the recent annual 
meeting, it. appeared:that during the:twelve months 
ending'the 20th of November 960 applications for as- 
surance, amounting ‘to 463,2001. had been received, 
of which 702 proposals, amounting to 358,4001., had 
been accepted,.and policies to that amount issued, 
the annual premium on which would be 11,842/. In 
the course of the past year 304 members ‘had ‘died, 
on whose lives 378 ‘policies, emounting to 179;958L., 
had been effected. ‘Ihe balance of receipts over dis- 
bursements for-the-year-had been 126,349/., thereby 


increasing the accumulated fund to 3,101,0861.. The 


gross annual income arising from thé interest on 
19,698 existing policies gepProsenting assurances to 
the amount of 9,670,7457., and bonus additions 
441,9052) was 912,6921 ; added to which was the in- 
terest on the accumul ated fund, 119,510/., making a 
gross annual income of 482, , and leaving 

balance carried forward to the itof the accumu- 
lated fund greater than that of the preceding year. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lorp St. Lzonarps has completed his ninety-first 





| year, ‘having been bora on the 12th of ‘February, 


1781. 

The four Inns of Court have resdlved to make a 
final examination compulsory in the case of all stu- 
dents intending to practise at the bar. The new re- 
gulation is operative from the 1st of January last. 

A SALMON has lately been caught in the Seine, near 
Poissy, weighing 30 Jb. dt fetched 31. 12s. at the 
Paris Halles. How the fish gotthere isa mystery, as 
the Seine long ago ceased to*be a salmon river. 

A pucK belonging to a gentleman at Bradford, 
recently laid an egg weighing above 6 ounces. 


| When blown “the shell was found to contain a second 


egg of the ordinary size and ia.a:perfect condition. 
The bird is of the Hast Indian species. 

A sNow-sTORM of great severity was experienced 
throughout the United States‘ou the 6ri of Febru- 
ary. In thenorth~west of America'the winter has 
been so severe tliat many persons hawe been frozen 
to death. 

Tue King of Portugal has conferred the tithe af 
Knight of the Reyal Military Portuguese Order of 
Jezu Cristo on Peter Denny, Hsq.,of Dumbarton, anf 
James Galbraith, Esq., of Glasgow, “ in ‘recognition 
of services ‘rendered to the Gevernment of Por- 
tugal.” 

THERE is at least one State.in Luropeasvhere ithere 
is more money spent on education than on the arnry. 
In Switzerland the educational ‘budget ‘emonttts ‘to 
over ten millions of francs, whereas the uiilitary ex- 
penses remain below ‘that sum. In ‘time vf need 'the 
happy ‘Republic can raise an army of 200,000 men. 

UGHTER.—A ,hearty langh, which: is :ewer in 
order, stirs'up the. physical: man from the centre to 
the .cireumference, and tends ‘to improvethe whole 
physical and spiritual being, It promotes animal 
health and spirits, and it is ‘to the man what the 
tides are to the ocean; it stirs up the sluggish depths, 
prevents stagnation, and keeps the »whole system 
ivesh:and wholesome. It :is:'what:the Gulf Stream 
lis tothe ecean, a vivifying and ‘warming element. 
he coavalsion produced by ‘hearty langhtor pene- 
trates to the. minutest blood-yessel, .and causes the 
blood to flow with a freshened impulse, 

Tae Wear AND. Repatm.or-THE BRaiy.—The 
notion that those ‘who work ouly with their brain= 
need less food than those-who labour with their Jiand 
is fallacious; mental labour causes greater waste of 
tissue than muscular. According to caveful estimates, 
three hours of -hard.study wear.out the body more 
than .a whole:day of hard physical exertion. ** With- 
out phosphoras, no thought,”"is a ‘German saying ; 
and the consumption of that essential ingredieat of 
the brain increases in proportion to thé amount of 
labour which the organ is.requived toperform. Lhe 
wear and tear of ithe ‘brain save easily measured by 
careful examination of thesaltsiwthe liquid excretions. 
The importance of the brain as a working organ is 
shown’ by the amouut of blood it receives, which is pro- 
portionally greater than that of anyother part of the 
body. Oune-fifth ofthe blood goes to the brain, though 
its average weizlit.is only: one-fortieth of the weight 
of the-body. This'fact alone would*be sufficient to 
prove that brain-workers'fueed‘more food, and betrer 
food, than mechanics-‘and farm labourers. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rosatsa.—You write a good, plain, bold hand. 

Ropert J. (Carlisle).—There is too much uncertainty 
im the letter to render it available. 

J. W. M.—Order what you uire of the bookseller 
whore shop is nearest to your dence. 

E. M. O. L.—We shall be unable to peruse the manu- 
script for some time. 

CamIL_z B.—We are not at present in a position to say 
anything upon the subject. 

C. B.—We are unable to render you any farther assist- 
ance. 

8. H. 7 referring to the last page of No. 406 “on 
will see that the ‘‘ revised copy ” was duly appreciated. 

Supscrizger (Usk).—Having at present no room for the 
tale we are unable to render you desired assistance. 

Lire’s Suavows.—Thanks for your note, the contents 
of which will meet with due consideration. 

A. B.'s account of himself, his home, and his income is 

by reason of its vagueness. 

Laveurre Jenny.—You would do well to confide in some 
¢rue friends and talk the matter over with them. 

M. W.—The lines are excellent. You must have copied 
them from some book, for they have been published 
before. 

Dorcas,— Whenever you wish to test the sincerity of 
— individual it is desirable that you should act 
trankly. 

Hx.en E.—Discoloured ivory has been restored by boil- 
ing in a solution of gelatine ; after which a polish is pro- 
duced by the friction of some very fine Trent sand. 

Litty and Rosz.—The address should be furnished. 
The handwriting is remarkably good. Thongh not as 
elegant as some imens forwarded to us, for a]! prac- 
tical purposes it leaves nothing to be desired. 

L.—The bentuntting is deficient in neatness. The 
letters are tolerably well formed, but in their conjunction 
and in the disposition of the words the style mes 
slovenly and straggliug. 

Epitu.—Nothing but a loving heart! Then do not 
place so little value upon it. Enjoy unmolested the bright- 
ness and the happiness which it will bring you, and pause 
for a year or so lest you throw it away. 

A Lovcommsume Lass.—The hair is very pretty. It 
must have been taken from a young n—some “ child 
of earth with the golden hair.” it is beautiful, light 
golden, and very fine. The handwriting is good. 

V. W.—There seems to be some mistake. A minor can 
hardly be in business for himself in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term, use most of the contracts he might 
pds mer to enter into would be void on account of the 

lity to contract under which a miuor lies, 

W. N.—If you will at so early an age rush into the re- 
sponsibilities of matrimony you should be careful to af- 
ford your future wife an opportunity of judging of the 
kind _ bread and cheese w with you propose to pro- 
vide her. 


J. 8.—We have no knowledge of the statement about 
the herrings to which you allude. We have consulted 
some books con cticulars of the town named and 
the incidents connec with the herring fishery, but do 
not find any foundation for your anecdote. 

Hexxyr E.—It is possible that “ Daisy” prefers some 
one who is a little more ad d in the el ts of edu- 
eation. The schoolmaster has not been abroad during 
the last thirty years to no purpose; and deficiencics in 
the very rudiments are less amusing and far less tolerated 
than they were ‘* once upon a time.” 

G. 8. M.—You are wrong in supposing that a young 
lady's heart can be taken by storm. You must explain 
Jour position, appearance, and do almost a hundred other 
things before you can expect your suit to be entertained ; 
carefully remembering all the time that it is unlikely you 
will win if you do not woo. 

Crana and Emuxiinen—Age and complexion are very 
ices upon which an opinion can be 

not attempt a detailed description of the 

features in addition to the particulars ly given ? 
Most st these have been omitted from the note now re- 








Wixtwrep B. (Newcastle).—The expense cannot be 
stated with any exactitude. It must vary in different 
. You will perceive this when you reflect 
upen difference of time occupied when, after the pre- 
the case comes on for trial. Twenty witnesses 
are at sf greater cost than five, and sv forth. 

AGExIz.—We are afraid the lines are not new. The 

* are very good, although they are pervaded by that morbid 





melancholy which is typical of the “worm that dieth not.” 

Why brood over that kin i of joy which you admit 
ished in the using, and neglect to cultivate that 
ghter joy which “ fadeth not away” ? 

Bxriia.—Perhaps you requirea greater amount of exer- 
cise than you at present take. If so, and as the spring 
is approaching, try the effect of the early morning walk. 
At all events a consulting chemist by whom wou would be 
seen can better advise you than can we. e do not ap- 
prove of cosmetics one fore do not d 
the use of any except a little violet powder occasionally. 

C. H. (Glasgow).—We remember the questions, and be- 
lieve they were duly answered at the time they were first 
sent. However you shall have fresh replies. 1 Gum is 
usually pref ; it has not such an expanding influence 
on the paper as paste. 2 The crease may be obviated by 
great care and panes. The loss of the glaze cannot be 
— neither can the glaze under the circumstances 

restored. 3, Only by regilding. 

Fors-tack Biocx.—There are two things in your letter 
that “ Bright-eyes ” will not like. First, that it should 
have entered into your thoughts that any of our fair 
readers will be as acceptable to you as she; second, that 
you are only about to intend to settle down. The future 
imperfect tense is tautalizing enough in itself, but when 
it is enna to a phrase notoriously indefinite a lady 
looks blankly at the speaker and turns away. 


M. J. L.—The method of “ quicksilvering” glass, to 
use your own expression, is as follows :—Ona smooth and 
leve] table of iron with a slightly elevated edge mercury 
is poured in a thin stratum. The mercury is theicovered 
with tin foil. Next, the glass-plate, previously well 
cleaned, is slowly slid along the metallic surface so as to 

lude air-bubb! Then weights are placed on the 
glass. Ina short time the glass is raised on its edge to 
allow the superfluous mercury to drain off; and, lastly, 
the glass is carried to the drying-room. 


Tom Trickrt.—You have chosen an odd name for a 
tradesman. What is to become of the business when the 
you who can dance well comes to hand? There 
should be in some part of the ship; if you cannot 
supply the proper weight of Pema, 7 it will be in vain to 
look for steadiness to your future wife’s corporeal heavi- 
ness, which qualification you incongruously enough join 
to the more agile accomplishment. Your own interest 
and that of mankind generally will possibly be promoted 
if you defer for a season all attempts at matrimony. 


“THE IMAGE OF LOVE IN CLAY.” 


The image of Love in clay 

Stood once on a pedestal there ; 
I flung them away to-day, 

The shards of that statue fair. 


For the image of Love in cla 

Is naught when it once has coon shattered ; 
Why should the hand delay 

To be rid of a thing so battered ? 


“ Go,” said I, “ there are treasures 
Of silver and gold, 

Solid, substantial pleasures, 
To have and to hold. 


Fairer and frailer than any, 
You have had your last day ; 
The years can never be many 
For the image of Love in clay.” 
M. K. D. 
Purp, twenty-three, dark, fond of music, and accom- 
plished. Respondent mnst be about twenty-two, loving, 
and affectionate. ‘ 
Rosa, twenty, rather tall, handsome, and affectionate, 
wishes » marry a tall, good-looking, and respectable 
mechanic 








Epwakrp, thirty, short, good looking, and fond of 
home, would like to marry widow from thirty to forty 
years of age. 

Ba poe rn coente hee. herd rather good looking, and 
ofa pleasing disposition, wishes to marry a young lad 
cheerful, pon | accomplished. Ae 

F. C., twenty-four, fair, good looking, and a reer 
man. Respondent must be dark, pretty, and have a little 
money. 

2. H., 5ft. ree dark heown eee gray eyes, fresh com- 
plexion, at mt in the coun police. Respondent 
must be tak pook looking, and fond of home. 

Ltr, twenty, 5ft. lin., light brown hair, blue eyes, fair 
comylexion, loving, domesticated, and fond of home. 
pn pe coves must be dark, about 5ft. 6in., affectionate, 
fond of music, and about twenty-five. 

Sanag G., twenty, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
a domestic servant, would make a loving wife to a true- 
hearted, steady ‘young man, fond of home ; one in regular 





hteen, tall, dark, very good looking, ac- 
complished, vely, good tempered, fond of home and 
children, wishes to marry a gentleman, tall, fair, good 
looking, and well educated. 

Emmetine, twenty-five, medium height, very good 
looking, and fond of music. Respondent must be about 
twenty-three, tall, good looking, very fond of home and 
music. 

LiverPoo., middle aged, 5ft. 6in., dark hair eyes 
rather stout, with a small capital, wishes to noe indy 
re t d to busi , of a good disposition, and mild in 

mper, 


Asgrt W., twenty, tall, fair, good looking, holds good 
position in Government office, would like to marry a tall 
yous lady about eighteen, good looking, and fond of 
music, 

Heser Ross, thirty-four, tall, dark hair, gray eyes, do- 
mesticated, loving disposition, would like to marry a 
gentleman from t e Oy to fifty ; he must be loving, 
fond of home, and able to keep a wife comfortably; a 
Staffordshire gentleman preferred. 

Lizzie F., twenty-eight, medium height, having lived 
in one situation eleven years, thinks it is time to settle 
ina home of her own, and would be glad to meet with 
some one who is in search of a steady, loving wife. 


Cuavpia eg 








“ Lizzie " is fair, has brown hair, gray eyes, is good tem 
pered, cheerful, and capable of making an industrious 
working-man’s home happy. Respondent should be a 
mechanic, fond of home and music. 

A. N. would like to marry a young man from twenty 
to thirty, tall, dark or fair; she is not particular about 
the looks as lon: he is good tempered, loving, and fond 
of home. “A, i is nineteen, tall, rather fair, domesti- 
cated, fond of home, and can play the piano. 

J. BR. S., twenty-one, tail, dark hair and eyes, rathor 
et looking, fond of music. Respondent must be a 

ittle older than himself, tall, handsome, a brunette, ac- 
complished, fond of children; a young lady preferred 
with a income. 

Louis, twenty-two, medium height, dark hair and mous- 
tache, good tem: . fond of home, and has a knowledve 
of drawing. Respondent must be about twenty-six, tall, 
dark, fond of musicand children ; a young lady from the 
country preferred. 

Frora, twenty-one, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
handsome, accomplished, and exceedingly fond of music 
and the drama. pondent must be about twenty-six, 
rather tall, dark, good looking, and in receipt of a good 
income. 


Henry Raw.ix, twenty-one, medium height, rather 


dark, very fond of music, and in receipt of a rather good 
salary. ndent must be about his own age, rather 
tall, a brunette, and have a good taste for cc; a lady 


in receipt of @ income preferred. 

Tom M., medium height, good looking, a shopkeeper 
in a country town, wants to make his home more com- 
fortable ; he isin a good position with, in his opinion, 

llent prospect Respondent must be a good-look- 
ing and loving young lady about twenty-four, and have a 
little money. 

Rose and Maup, two domestic servants, would like to 
marry two respectable young men. “ Rose” is twenty- 
two, medium height, good looking, with an abundance of 
auburn hair. “‘Maud” is twenty-three, tall, dark, 
—- good looking, loving, and would make a worthy 

ie. 





Eetantink, medium height, dark hair and eyes, happy 
disposition, good pianiste, domesticated, accomplished, 
pane Copp y Respondent must be tall, dark, 
loving, fond of home, and a gentleman in a good position 
in Birmingham preferred, about twenty-six or twenty- 
eight years of age. 

Cuar.orre Sxews, nineteen, short, handsome, rather 
dark hair and eyes, pleasing manner, loving disposition, 
and ionately fond of dancing, music, the drama, and 
children, Respondent must be about twenty-one, fair, 
very good looking, fond of home, lively, in receipt of a 
good ‘income, and able to keep a wife comfortably ; a 
volunteer preferred. 

Annig and BLrancue,—“ Annie.” twenty-three, tall, a 
handsome blonde, would like to marry a good-looking, 
dark mechanic. Respondent must be steady and respect- 
able; “ Annie” would try to make him very happy. 
* Blanche," twenty-one, a pretty blonde, light brown hair, 
natural curls, a merry dark eye, a kind and loving heart, 
which she is willing to bestow on a steady, respectable 
young man. 

CoMMUNICATIONS RECKIVED : 

Buieut Eyrss is responded to by—“ Jib Truss,” twenty 
four, 5tt. 7}in.; dark hair, hazel eyes, very good looking, 
of a loving disposition, anda sailor, 

TrisuncuLo by—"* Mary,” nineteen, fond of home, good 
tempered, domesticated, hard working, and clean. 

Alper by—‘‘E,” a widow, thirty-six, dark hair and 
eyes, 2 loving heart, a little home, very industrious, has 
two dear children—a girl and boy. 

Craupio by—* Claudia,” in her eighteenth year, 
5ft. 7in., fair, abundant auburn hair, gray eyes, domesti- 
cated, loving, and foud of home. 

J.J. by—* E. J.," twenty-six, who feels sure she could 
and loving 








cook a dinner, manage a home, and be a 
wife to “ J. J.” the mechanic. . 

Atrrep R, by—* Milly,” twenty, tall, slender, fair, clear 
complexion, blue eyes, brown hair, domesticated, and fond 
of home. 

Ciraupe by—“ A. W.,” twenty-one, medium height, 
light hair, fair complexion, the daughter of a perfumer 
and hairdresser, domesticated, and business-like. 

Husext by—** Hannah,” 5ft. 3in., a sick nurse at an in- 
stitution, fair, domesticated, loving, fond of home, and 
good looking. 

A.rrep 8. by—* Elizabeth,” twenty, 5ft. 4in., brown 
hair and eyes, always been used to the shop, would 
make a good, steady wife, and is respectably ted 

Haxcourt by—“ Lizzie W.,” who answers to what he 
requires in a wife, and can also turn to housekeeping or 
shopkeeping in the grocery line. She is of medium 
height, light complexion, and twenty-two years of aye. 

R. A. by—“ E. J.,” a soldier's daughter, twenty-three, 
tall, dark, would make a very loving, good wife to an 

ffectionate husband ; would prefer a soldier with a good 








heart to auy one. 
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